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Editors’ Comments: 


This double issue examines educational issues and problems 
from the perspectives of scholars of diverse disciplines. The 
interdisciplinary treatment of issues provides a comprehen- 
sive look at the field of education and its place in a complex 
society. The articles selected for this volume continue to 
emphasize this rich diversity. 


“Scarcity, Conflict and Work: An Essay on Schooling,” 
by Richard Lyons compares and evaluates three different 
sectors of norms that judge work. It is argued that the 
fundamentally different norms advanced by Marx, Freud, 
and Hersberg serve as a radical critique of contemporary 
work practices and are reflected in differing educational ap- 
proaches. 


“Computers, Artificial Intelligence and Human Imagi- 
nation” by Hilary McLellan argues that the computer is a 
product of the systems age, not the mechanical age. She ar- 
gues that a dynamic, transformative relationship between 
artificial intelligence and human imagination is developing 
and this relationship will change the very nature of com- 
puters. 


In “Lakatos’ Model for Assessing a Research Program,” 
Robert Orton evaluates the adequacy of the inductivist, 
the falsificationist, the methodological falsificationist, and 
the sophisticated methodological falsificationist models for 
assessing educational research. He compares the work of 
Kuhn and Lakatos and argues for the three criteria pro- 
posed by Lakatos. 
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In “German Lehrerfortbildung and American In-Service 
for Educators,” David Partenheimer describes the results 
of a case study of an exemplary in-service institute in Ger- 
many. He then applies the model to American in-service 
approaches. 


In “Leadership Re-examined: A Mid-Career Analysis,” 
Jay Heath synthesizes years of experience in a business sem- 
inar. He suggests that educational leadership must change 
from an operations to a marketing of service approach. He 
describes that such a change requires that leaders need to 
set a vision and help others structure goals to attain that 
vision. 


“Happiness and Balance: The Neglected Facets of 
Higher Education” by Sudhir Kale presents a pedagogical 


model for helping students consider and lead a balanced 
life. Built on the premise that a well-rounded education 
bring about such balance, Sudhir Kale describes a model 
that could be incorporated in a variety of higher educa- 
tional courses. 


“Confessions of an Adjunct: A Report front the Base- 
ment of Higher Education Industry” by Lawrence Cahoone 
introduces a new category in the Journal of Thought called 
“Viewpoint.” In this witty, personal essay, Cahoone ex- 
poses some of higher education’s well-kept secrets and ar- 
gues for colleges and universities to respond to students of 
today, not to high-minded memories of the past. 


In this issue’s “Margins of Precision” section, editors 
Harvey Siegel and Paul Wagner continue their tradition of 
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timely and provocative topics. Reflecting the skills of three 
scholars renowned in the “critical thinking movement” — 
Paul, Rudinow, and Garver, this pair of essays probes the 
meaning and import of the phenomenon of bias. Although 
the authors differ their assessments of the usefulness of bias, 
both offer compelling arguments for the pedagogical prac- 
tice of identifying it. 





ARTICLES 


SCARCITY, CONFLICT, AND WORK: 
AN ESSAY ON SCHOOLING 


Richard Lyons 

University of Lowell 
College of Education 
One University Ave. 


Lowell, MA 01854 


What should we expect from our work? Can work be 
both meaningful and productive? How are schools disci- 
plined by our work expectations? To appreciate the pa- 
rameters of this issue, an historical look at the meaning 


of work may be helpful. The Old Testament, for instance, 
presents productive work as sweaty and distasteful. Work 
has no intrinsic appeal and must be judged on its ability 
to scratch out a living in a world of permanent poverty. 
Karl Marx, however, ties unsatisfying work to capitalist 
economies. Capitalism views work as another commodity 
to be bought on a market. Capitalism usually finds gruel- 
ing work much more productive than work which has per- 
sonal appeal. Good work, for most people, simply means 
well-paid work. Work in other words, is judged on the re- 
turn it brings to employers or by the wages it provides the 
employee. While the Bible and Marx connect work to our 
need to be productive in a world of scarcity, Sigmund Freud 
suggests that we suffer from instinctual as well as material 
scarcity. Our sexual instinct must be compromised and re- 
pressed if we wish to live in reasonable communities. Our 


6 
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sexual energy must be redirected in ways which benefit the 
community. Work for Freud absorbs anti-social sexual en- 
ergy. The American psychologist, Frederick Herzberg, adds 
an important point for the contemporary worker. He ar- 
gues that the most productive work brings a high level of 
satisfaction. The best way to increase productivity is to 
provide people with work which fulfills their emotional and 
intellectual capacities. 

All these views insist that work must be understood 
as responding to some form of scarcity, yet they differ 
over/about our ability to alter scarcity. Freud assumes 
that no matter how thorough our sublimations, our in- 
stinctual gratification will always be uneasy, laden with 
conflict. Work from this perspective has a tragic qual- 
ity. Marx and Herzberg, however, are much more opti- 
mistic. Marx forecast the elimination of scarcity when work 
would be directed toward personal and spiritual develop- 
ment. Herzberg, while not predicting the elimination of 
scarcity, thinks that meaningful work will increase produc- 
tivity and induce us to change the way we produce. 

Our evaluation of work is also related to geographi- 
cal and personal factors. In industrial economies, people 
have high expectations about the composition of meaning- 
ful work. People from third world countries may enjoy high 
levels of work satisfaction if they are paid well. Work is 
much more than an activity—it is also what people ex- 
perience while working. We must be sensitive to theories 
of work as well as the expectations which people bring to 
work. If we ignore the social and personal context of work 
by insisting that good work has certain universal qualities, 
we risk becoming authoritarian. If we regard some work as 
meaningful, yet its workers complain, we characterize their 
reaction as moral weakness or even stupidity. Members of 
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the clergy, women or physicians should be able to complain 
about their work. Freud is sensitive to the diversity of cri- 
teria we bring to work evaluation and how such variations 
reflect our capacities, background, and the unequal oppor- 
tunities societies offer us. On the other hand, when we em- 
phasize personal and subjective norms, we may overlook 
our capacity to be mistaken about our judgments on work. 
Marx is aware of our capacity to make bad assessments 
of our working lives—to settle for work which should be 
viewed as insufferable and degrading. Herzberg, like Marx, 
emphasizes objective norms to evaluate work, but is surer 
than Marx about our ability to have reasonable standards. 

This paper will compare and evaluate the norms ad- 
vanced by Freud, Marx, and Herzberg to judge work. I will 
argue that their fundamentally different norms serve as a 
radical critique of contemporary work practices. The pa- 
per will conclude with some speculation on how changing 
criteria of work might influence schooling. 


Karl Marx and Unalienated Labor 


Marx’s vision of work, unalienated labor, to use his term, 
can be achieved when we eliminate scarcity in a communist 
context. However, capitalism insists that toil is more pro- 
ductive than work or unalienated labor.'! Alienated labor 
exists even when we have an abundance of goods and ser- 
vices. People in wealthy countries work not because of real 
scarcity but because of fabricated scarcity. Wealthy coun- 
tries, consequently, develop an ideology which justifies a 
high level of consumption in exchange for alienating labor. 
Working conditions may differ from the mining villages of 
Wales to the slick manufacturing plants in Detroit, but the 
fundamental impression by the worker should be one of 
disgust. Ironically, working people may not share Marx’s 
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deep contempt for the type of work common in wealthy 
capitalistic societies. This evaluation may stem from the 
mistaken assumption that alienating labor is the price we 
must pay for a high living standard. Marx asks this ques- 
tion: What is an adequate standard of living? When we 
speak about a minimum standard of living, we are on fairly 
objective grounds. One might further assume that the stan- 
dard may have some flexibility depending on availability of 
goods and services. Herbert Marcuse, a Marxist scholar, 
insists that too much flexibility is irrational. For instance, 
present working conditions in advanced technological soci- 
eties have created a “euphoria in unhappiness”? where the 
toil-to-consume partnership has become a substitute for the 
development of rational human capacities. The horror story 
under Marcuse’s standard is that most workers are dissat- 
isfied with their jobs and suffer further debasement because 
consumption alone frustrates our humanity. We debase one 
another by engaging in work that is unsatisfying and con- 
suming that which is unnecessary. Alienating labor makes 
more sense under real scarcity than under the conditions of 
affluence and abundance. Capitalism maintains its power 
by convincing people that they need more and that toil is 
the price we must pay. 


What then makes work alienating? Alienating labor, 
as Marx points out in his early Economic and Philosophic 
Manuscripts,° is much more than disagreeable work. First, 
we are alienated from what we produce, the object of our 
toil. The object is foreign to our nature since it is moti- 
vated by the posture of capital rather than the needs of 
the community. In fact, a commodity could be unneces- 
sary or even harmful to the community. Ironically, the 
better we produce the object, the more power we return to 
capital to continue its domination, since profits are turned 
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into political power over labor. Second, the method of pro- 
duction reflects the need for profit rather than the need 
of workers for unalienating work. If production techniques 
take on more humane characteristics, the motivation stems 
from greed rather than a concern for people. Third, capital 
alienates people from one another simply by creating rela- 
tionships that are unhealthy. Unhealthy competition and 
the tendency to measure people only by their possessions 
and their contributions prostitutes cur humanity. Lastly, 
we are alienated from nature since nature is exploited for 
wealth and power rather than the needs of people. Water, 
air, etc., are not regarded as a way to sustain reasonable 
human values but a way to extend the entire process of 
alienated labor, consumerism and minority control of the 
economic and political structure. 

Furthermore, it is not enough that people experience 
alienation but that they conclude that it is insufferable. 
The response that alienation is intolerable implies that we 
can change the circumstances that sustain alienating la- 
bor. Violence, strikes, political organization, and persua- 
sion must have as their aim the control of the process of 
production for human ends, as well as the control of the 
entire superstructure of capital. Schools, churches, pub- 
lishing outlets must all some under the power of the state. 
Only then, by Marx’s account, will the causes of alienation 
terminate. What then constitutes unalienated labor? He 
writes: 


Supposing that we had produced in a human 
manner; each of us would in his production have 
doubly affirmed himself and his fellow men. I 
would have: (1) Objectified in my production my 
individuality and its peculiarity and thus both in 
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my activity enjoyed an individual expression of 
my life and also in looking at the object have had 
the individual pleasure of realizing that my per- 
sonality was objective, visible to the senses and 
thus a power raided beyond all doubt. (2) In 
direct enjoyment of realizing that I had both sat- 
isfied a human need by my work and also objec- 
tified the human essence and therefore fashioned 
for another human being the object that met his 
need. (3) I would have been for you the media- 
tor between you and the species and thus been 
acknowledged and felt by you as a completion of 
your own essence and a necessary part of your- 
self and have thus realized that I am confirmed 
both in your thought and in your love. (4) In my 
expression of my life I would have fashioned your 
expression of your life, and thus in my own activ- 


ity have realized my own essence, my human, my 
communal essence.‘ 


This description differs from Marx’s notion of alienated 
labor as it refers not to the natural environment or to the 
means of production but to the relationship the worker has 
with the object of his labor and how that relationship ex- 
tends to others. The need to realize one’s creative energies 
is one aspect of unalienated labor. It is equally impor- 
tant that others appreciate such expression. The relation- 
ship between producers and consumers does not reflect an 
active and passive dichotomy since consumers understand 
how their humanity is extended by the work of the pro- 
ducer. 
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Marx’s most fundamental assumption is that work can- 
not be gratifying to the producer if it is harmful to the 
consumer. Conversely, the work cannot be helpful to the 
consumer if it requires alienated labor. Why? Is it not 
possible to supply some commodity by alienated labor that 
saves someone’s life? Yes—but the existence of any form of 
alienated labor, no matter how small and seemingly useful, 
would be characteristic of a society which discriminates be- 
tween classes and emphasizes the separation of ends from 
means or work from its uses. 


Marx has no doubt that capital will self-destruct be- 
cause if its internal contradictions. For example, it justi- 
fies competition but moves toward monopoly. The move- 
ments toward socialism and communism, he predicts, may 
be hastened with the aid of progressive forces such as labor 
unions. The influence of these forces was evident to Marx 


in England, Holland and the United States where peace- 
ful means could be used to reconstruct production and the 
distribution of wealth and power. 


Equally important is Marx’s open-endedness. Here his 
idea of praxis becomes important. Praxis, to simplify, is 
a self-correcting application of theory to the world we en- 
counter. The resulting experience disciplines and corrects 
the initial theory. Consequently, theory and practice are 
not two separate worlds.*> Marx is therefore subjected to 
the changes, corrections and developments that are justi- 
fied by experience. Marxism, with an emphasis on praxis, 
is critical of the mechanistic application of Marx’s works 
to modern problems. Nevertheless, Marx is committed to 
a world of unalienated labor—the application and defini- 
tion of which is disciplined by the times we occupy. The 
significance of Marx is suggestive rather than doctrinaire. 
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Sigmund Freud and the Tragedy of Work 


The optimism which characterizes Marx’s writing stands 
in sharp contrast to the tragic flavor which dominates 
Freud’s writings, especially Civilization and Its Discontents 
and The Future of an Illusion. Nevertheless, they share a 
fundamental assumption: work must extend our humanity 
as well as meet material scarcity and death. Scarcity for 
Freud also refers to a lack of instinctual satisfaction.® Sex- 
ual scarcity must always prevail since it is a prerequisite 
for a viable community. Work is a substitute for natu- 
ral objects of sexual gratification. What led Freud to the 
view that work is a coping mechanism as well as a way 
to meet material scarcity? Our nature, by his account, is 
pleasure-seeking, aggressive and antisocial. To live well in 
a community, we must learn to curb our instinctual expres- 
sions so that they do not harm others. If we insist on raw 
instinctual expression rather than socially approved substi- 
tutes like work, we suffer from guilt. Yet by expressing our 
basic instincts we maintain our psychological integrity but 
risk societal disapproval and punishment-even death. On 
the other hand, when we deny our instinctual foundations 
and accept surrogates, we become unhealthy-even neurotic. 
Healthy societies must try to maintain a balance between 
our instincts and the demand of a civilized society. We 
first must learn to censor our basic instincts and second, 
we must find socially approved substitutes. For instance, 
children have strong sexual desire for the opposite gender 
parent. To allow for sexual relationships between parent 
and child would create social havoc and genetic corruption. 
The child, therefore, must submerge his desire for parental 
sex into the unconscious. Censorship can never be complete 
since the child must express some sort of sexual behavior 
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in order to be healthy. Childhood play absorbs some of 
this sexual energy. Work for adults, serves the same kind 
of function that play serves for children. In Freud’s terms, 
adults’ sexual energy becomes sublimated from many sex- 
ual partners to the traditional marriage. Traditional mar- 
riage cannot satisfy our sexual needs, but marriage coupled 
with work is a reasonable expectation. Whether work was 
alienated or unalienated does not make a difference from 
the viewpoint of its ability to serve as a sexual surrogate. 
This should not imply that Freud did not make any dis- 
tinction between various kinds of work but merely that all 
labor had the same psychological dimension. People, from 
this perspective, are older children driven by pleasure and 
restricted by social norms. Unconsciously we prefer the 
womb, a kind of Garden of Eden, to the responsibilities of 
maturity. In other words, we would prefer to remain in 
childhood but are driven out by the harshness of the world 


where reality rather than pleasure governs. 


Work also serves the instinct to survive and to meet the 
types of scarcity which living presents. Once this mini- 
mum is met, however, work losses its instrumental quality 
and may serve the intrinsic interest of people. This raises 
the issue of the place of working competence. Under real 
scarcity one can understand why competence is highly val- 
ued since working productivity may mean the difference 
between living and dying. If scarcity is not an issue, then 
work satisfaction becomes more important than work com- 
petence. This assumes that one can enjoy and grow while 
engaging in competent work. To place the emphasis on 
working competence signifies the needs of society for bet- 
ter goods and services while placing the emphasis on work 
satisfaction reflects the importance of the individual. Ideal 
work for Freud is more like a hobby or even childhood play. 
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Freud preferred artistic and especially scientific hobbies to 
the crafts and trades. This reflects a personal bias since 
any kind of work could serve as a hobby, depending on the 
interest and talent of the person involved. Nevertheless, 
one would assume that highly specialized work has less in- 
trinsic appeal. Therefore, the need for specialization, like 
work competence, would depend on the scarcity of goods 
and services, or, to be more accurate, the perceived scarcity 
of goods and services. 


A disturbing element in Freud’s work is a lack of faith in 
the ability of people to lead intelligent lives and to govern 
themselves democratically. The mind, he emphasized, was 
capable of justifying the most unreasonable views. Political 
candidates, for example, were favored not because of their 
programs but because of their ability to serve as father 
substitutes.’ Racism, like our choice of political candidates, 


is basically the projection of our own forbidden desires onto 
another group. To dislike some group is a way to express 
our desire for the kind of life we attribute to that group. 
Blacks are disliked by whites because they are perceived as 
having sexual values, that whites repress. Fundamentally, 
Freud argues, the mind is an instrument for rationalization 
and censorship rather than reason. This explains Freud’s 
skepticism about democracy.® 


Freud was content with an apolitical response to 
widespread alienating work. He advises us to find the best 
possible job; take comfort in family life; develop an ap- 
preciation for the artistic and scientific dimensions of cul- 
ture; free yourself from the stupid taboos. Human suffer- 
ing engenders, for Freud, the courageous acceptance of the 
tragedy of life and the necessity of conformity. 
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Herzberg and the Worker-Consumer 


A more recent and equally provocative theory of work 
has been developed by the American psychologist, Freder- 
ick Herzberg.® He insists that industrialized societies serve 
to create material overabundance at the expense of mean- 
ingful work. His criteria for meaningfulness are developed 
both ethically and factually. 

Ethically, he argues, our fundamental concern should 
be the elimination of pain caused by human scarcity. That 
concern reflects our animal dimension and is concerned with 
food, shelter, clothing and a safe and congenial environ- 
ment. The irony is that we are capable of being domi- 
nated by this pain-avoidance motivation while enjoying a 
high level of consumption. The modern preoccupation with 
money and things only reflects one dimension of our human- 
ity. One advantage of pre-industrial work was its ability to 
be responsive to real scarcity and pain. Work was viewed 
as successful and meaningful only if it protected life. Work 
in industrial countries is viewed as having little intrinsic 
merit and is judged by how much it pays and the leisure 
it affords.’° The disaster, at least in industrial societies, is 
that work continues to be viewed as an instrument not so 
much to eliminate real scarcity and danger but as a means 
to overconsume. Consequently, theories have developed to 
justify consumerism on the one hand and poverty on the 
other. For example, the idea of the religious elect grew 
popular among the well off because they were God’s fa- 
vorites who were chosen to enjoy a high level of consump- 
tion compromised by the hand of distasteful work. More 
importantly, from Herzberg’s viewpoint, work continues to 
be viewed in terms of pain avoidance criteria rather than a 
way to develop our moral and intellectual capacities. Hu- 
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man growth, like Marx’s notion of unalienated labor, should 
be the aim of work rather than salary. Growth must be de- 
fined intellectually and emotionally and work must meet 
these ends. 

On an intellectual level, work must provide conditions 
where we can get new information, see new relationships 
between experiences, and have an opportunity to play with 
ideas and to create. Work, he insists, does not provide 
these opportunities since it is usually boring and routine. 
Work must also provide or recognition, promotion, and a 
sense of achievement. 

Further, the emotional criteria refer to our ability to en- 
hance certain types of motivations. For example, we must 
be motivated by ambiguous situations which provide oppor- 
tunities to be effective. We must also be motivated by a 
need to protect our integrity when it is in conflict with em- 
ployers’ expectations. Work, consequently, should produce 
conflict, and a certain measure of anxiety and insecurity. 
In other words, we must be motivated by real growth of 
personality rather than the symbols society uses to reward 
people. Thus, money, awards, and other symbols of status, 
must never be confused with real personality development. 

Another facet of Herzberg’s analysis resulted from the 
study he conducted to determine the factors that made 
work meaningful in industrial societies. The work ex- 
perience, he argued, can be divided into two distinct 
categories—pain avoidance and growth. Work satisfaction, 
like life itself, must provide us with growth of personality 
and also help us to avoid pain. What facets of work help to 
avoid pain? Herzberg’s study suggests that people regard 
the working environment, company policy, supervision, re- 
lationship with peers, and salary with the minimum stan- 
dards they expect from their jobs. When people did not 
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feel their jobs met these standards, they experienced job 
dissatisfaction. Yet, when these conditions were improved, 
the long-term experience of workers was not job satisfaction 
but merely no job dissatisfaction. Consequently, observes 
Herzberg, “the opposite of job satisfaction would not be 
dissatisfaction but no job satisfaction; similarly, the oppo- 
site of job dissatisfaction is no job dissatisfaction, not sat- 
isfaction with one’s job.”!! For instance, people are if dis- 
satisfied with their salaries and subsequently get adequate 
salaries, the longterm effect of the increase is not work sat- 
isfaction but no work satisfaction. The reason, Herzberg 
contends, is that salary and the other minimum standards 
only respond to our need to survive and maintain ourselves 
and not to personal growth. Employers subsequently be- 
came confused when people experienced no job satisfaction 
since work was dull and no job dissatisfaction since it paid 
well. What they ignore is the other quality of meaning— 
namely how work should enhance growth. It is a mistake 
to assume that workers are one-dimensional and only mo- 
tivated by the need to avoid pain and other discomforts. 


What if people are motivated by pain avoidance crite- 
ria while enjoying abundance? Further, what if the same 
people do not have any of the symptoms usually associated 
with unhappiness and psychological poor health? What, in 
other words, do we say if people are psychologically asymp- 
tomatic but are motivated by the consumption principle? 
Herzberg gives a straightforward reply. They are sick.!? 
These neurotics suffer from the incorrect motivation en- 
demic to our culture. On the other hand, people who do 
not have jobs conducive to their own growth and are forced 
to settle for work which is merely instrumental to survival 
are healthy if they are motivated by growth criteria in ar- 
eas outside their work. Minorities and women, for instance, 
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may be denied access to work which fulfills a growth stan- 
dard. Herzberg also notes that women and minorities are 
often denied work which meets the pain avoidance stan- 


dard. 
Herzberg, Marx, and Freud 


Herzberg’s standard for growth-oriented work is very 
similar to that of Marx, with one exception—Herzberg’s 
notion of advancement as a result of doing well is not men- 
tioned by Marx. Why? Herzberg does not invent the stan- 
dard for fulfilling work but derives if from a study of work- 
ers. Professional and blue collar workers were studied to 
ascertain the factors in work which had a lasting effect in 
motivating people to work. Advancement plays a large role 
in industrial societies in motivating people to work. This 
is consequently reflected in Herzberg’s study. Marx, on the 
other hand, has an intuitive standard for fulfilling work. 
Whether the majority of people are motivated by Marx’s 
standard is irrelevant since the majority may be unduly in- 
fluenced by unreasonable values. Unlike Marx, Herzberg 
is optimistic about our ability to evoke a human consen- 
sus which will lead to a de-emphasis on pain avoidance 
considerations. He appeals to management, labor and gov- 
ernment to re-examine their partnership with consumerism 
and distasteful work. Unlike Freud, Herzberg has faith in 
persuasion, reason, and imagination as a way to deliver 
our culture from the worship of pain avoidance considera- 
tions. He feels that, even in less democratic countries, pain 
avoidance motivators will be replaced, since the inclusion of 
more humane motivators will result in higher production. 
Marx argues that capitalism is a debasement of the worker 
and insists, unlike Herzberg, that private property interests 
will fight any attempt to grant workers power over the pro- 
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cess of production. Furthermore, Herzberg’s assumption 
about the eventual cooperation of management and labor 
depends on higher production. If production dropped, but 
the general working population enjoyed more meaningful 
work, management would have some incentive to return to 
pain avoidance motivators and the envisioned cooperation 
between management and worker would be compromised. 

How, then, is work improvement possible? Freud’s ar- 
gument seems to be the most apolitical since, for him, po- 
litical activities are usually reducible to psychological ex- 
planation. The political radical is a male who has failed to 
work out an authority conflict with his father. His adult 
political behavior reflects a childhood experience. Freud 
does hint that societies can be unnecessarily repressive and 
that some type of political activism is the only responsible 
response.!* Still he emphasizes the sexual facet of work to 
the exclusion of work enrichment and equality of opportu- 
nity, especially for women. 

For Marx, the repressiveness in capitalist society is 
more unfair than irrational. For example, women are 
generally assigned jobs with less responsibility and lower 
wages regardless of their ability. An unnatural division 
of labor exists between classes and among sexes. How- 
ever, Marx insists that the only natural division of labor 
is sexual reproduction.'* Capital supports these detailed 
divisions of labor because of a higher profit or for eco- 
nomic growth. The institutions under capitalism, such as 
churches, schools, and the political ideology, can be models 
of rationality supporting the economic system’s reliance on 
alienated labor. Change can be achieved through violence 
in the more repressive states, and political activism in the 
more progressive countries. Finally, Herzberg sees change 
as a realization that consumerism only relies on survival 
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criteria; a neurotic motivation to be overcome if we only 
examine the qualities of our lives. He believes the current 
economic structure has the capacity for improvement. 


Schooling and Working 


Freud, Marx, and Herzberg all insist that the basis for 
the understanding of schooling lies outside that institution. 
Freud, for example, found that the basis of schooling is the 
human psyche as it comes to be expressed in a rational 
community. A good school would be a place where we 
would pay homage to the need for social control yet never 
ignore indirect avenues of instinctual gratification. Marx 
argues that the foundation for understanding the school 
is not so much the study of psychology as a study of the 
modes of production. To understand schools one must look 
at that institution which reflects the predominant ethical 
principle of the community—the political economy. Nev- 
ertheless, the political economy may demand schooling ob- 
jectives which make capital more efficient even as it risks 
undercutting its power over people. For instance, compul- 
sory education laws in nineteenth century England reflected 
a need generated by capitalism for a more educated work 
force. Yet the laws had the potential of helping workers 
come to a better understanding of their powers and thus 
would eventually weaken the control of capitalism. Learn- 
ing basic skills had the potential of liberating the worker. 
Herzberg also looks at the economy to discover the prevail- 
ing motivations of schooling. He maintains that the po- 
litical economy is fundamentally irrational since it empha- 
sizes the achievement of money rather than the emotional 
and intellectual satisfaction derived from meaningful work. 
Schools, for Herzberg as well as Marx, reflect the prevail- 
ing economic climate with its emphasis on consumerism. 
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Schools, for Herzberg, are dominated by irrational goals 
since they are committed to pain avoidance and consump- 
tion, not health.’ 

In sum, all three thinkers view the school reflecting 
either basic psychological and/or economic dispositions. 
Working and schooling must be evaluated within some eth- 
ical framework like unalienated labor for Marx, satisfactory 
work for Herzberg, and the healthy personality for Freud. 

Let us now turn to the examination of some school prac- 
tices which directly relate to work. A prevailing character- 
istic of the school is grading. This practice reflects the belief 
in the importance of individual attainment and accomplish- 
ment. Grades and other school symbols of achievement 
conform fairly well with the workplace emphasis on pay, 
titles, and awards. Grades, like pay, reflect levels of mas- 
tering information, skills, and attitudes. The competitive 
model for the school, in other words, reflects a wider com- 
mitment to an economy where people compete for material 
scarcity and status. Grading also serves as an explanation 
and justification for the wide range of income: those who 
do well in school go to the better colleges and have the 
opportunity to gain entrance to better paying jobs. 

When good grades open placement to high salaries and 
even consumerism, then the practice of grading fits very 
well into what Herzberg calls the pain avoidance structure 
of work. Marxist thinkers, on the other hand, view the 
schools’ emphasis on grades as a sign of our belief in equal- 
ity of opportunity which serves the myth that we all have a 
fair, if not equal, chance of high income and good jobs if we 
do well in school. Freud, on the other hand, is well aware 
that grades and other social awards reflected achievement 
as defined by society, which compromises our need to stay 
aware of our instinctual foundation. The respected person 
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may exhibit high levels of instinctual denial when moti- 
vated by social rewards. From this perspective, the poor 
and unpretentious are healthier than the ambitious. 

Their analysis of the workplace also explains our prefer- 
ence for certain types of knowledge, especially in higher ed- 
ucation. For instance, we emphasize those natural sciences 
which have vocational promise. Thus physics is preferred 
over paleontology and psychology preferred over anthropol- 
ogy. Even the humanities are seen as they may relate to 
further graduate training or given some other vocational 
rational. 

This type of schooling encourages specialization and pas- 
sivity and may be fit training for authoritative, specialized, 
and intrinsically unrewarding work. This is especially the 
case where management plays the central role in produc- 
tion. For instance, we begin with a situation which must 
be changed or transformed by methods communicated by 
management for a desired result. In other words, people 
are told to change situation A to desired outcome B by 
using method C. All three factors are preprogrammed by 
management. Herzberg, Marx, and to some extent, Freud, 
argue that if work is to fulfill intellectual criteria, one or 
more of the three factors must be missing from work. Sat- 
isfying work must be based on what the worker can figure 
out rather than what management knows. 

The school model that resembles the work model of 
three determined areas of information is rather obvious. 
Usually the students learn to define the initial situation 
or that which needs transforming by following the lead of 
the teacher. Then the appropriate method which would 
transform the initial situation into the predetermined de- 
sired outcome is given. Thus, school, like work, is a place to 
learn the answers to problems determined by others. These 
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methods give people the message that passive processing of 
information is the way to work and school success. !® 


Herzberg argues that stimulating work, that is, work 
which enables people to grow intellectually and emotion- 
ally, can be more productive than the passive application 
of skills and information. He raises an interesting possibil- 
ity for schools. What would schools look like if the over- 
riding demand was not the inculcation of information but 
the moral and intellectual growth of the student? That is 
to say, would students become more productive economi- 
cally if the school became an institution for intellectual and 
moral stimulation? 

When work must be productive as well as stimulating, 
we raise an ethical dilemma. What should we do if stimu- 
lating work is also less productive? In Sweden, workers and 
managers have turned away from the traditional automo- 
bile assembly line in several Volvo plants.'’ They have em- 
ployed a team approach for the assembly of cars and trucks 
despite the fact that this method is less productive. Nev- 
ertheless, Volvo decided against reverting to the assembly 
line because workers and managers insisted that productiv- 
ity should not outweigh employee’s satisfaction. In other 
words, a tension exists between the needs for higher pro- 
ductivity and job satisfaction. Volvo insisted that unskilled 
tasks should be eliminated as much as possible and replaced 
by tasks which demand complexity, sharing of information 
and group consensus. A school which emphasized accep- 
tance of authority, rote memory, competition and grades, 
would be inconsistent with a workplace which emphasized 
creative group processes and sharing of information and 
group responsibility. Needless to say, Sweden must restrict 
the importation of cheaper cars to keep higher priced Volvos 
competitive. 
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However, one must be rather careful in assigning to 
the school any mechanical consequences resulting from a 
changing pattern of work. Certainly the fetish we have 
for grades would diminish if working and living were less 
competitive. Nevertheless, teachers and parents may find 
ways in which grades could point to student potentials and 
abilities. The encouragement to foster one’s potential by 
some form of evaluation rests on criteria which may range 
from Herzberg’s growth formula to Marx’s individualistic 
criteria under communism. To some, individualistic crite- 
ria may translate into a de-emphasis on grades since the 
appeal to a common standard becomes more difficult. To 
others, children must conform to some standard because of 
their immaturity. The point is that if the nature of work 
changes, we should begin to debate and experiment with 
ways in which grading meets the new concept of work. The 
evaluation of a new concept of work can only occur when 
child rearing that is consistent with the new concep of 
work has been experienced and debated. 

The problem of work not only involves what kind of work 
brings human satisfaction, but also the additional problem 
of how to treat the young and inexperienced, given a new 
vision. We must also be sensitive to the possibility that 
what we may regard as ideal work or a prerequisite to the 
world of ideal work, may be regarded by students as toil. 
To ignore or dismiss the students’ views and adopt ways 
which bypass their objections may establish relationships 
which we do not wish to foster with new concepts of work. 

This essay looks at the relationship between scarcity, 
human meaning, and work and how that relationship dis- 
ciplines schools. Work is a key idea for an understanding 
of school policy. If we want to change the school, we must 
first consider changing the ways in which we work. The 
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effecting of radical school policy will come to nothing if we 
do not change our working lives. Educators are left then 
with a painful dilemma. If we treat children in ways which 
envision more humane work, we are preparing them for a 
working world that, for most people, does not exist. If, on 
the other hand, we emphasize the knowledge, skill, and atti- 
tudes which will make them acceptable to current working 
practices, we are preparing them for working lives which 
are, in many ways, quite alienating. This conclusion may 
be quite upsetting for teachers and educators, since they 
have long believed that the quality of life will dramatically 
improve if the quality of schools improves. This essay sug- 
gests the contrary: Schools will dramatically change when 
we insist that work should bring a high level of personal 
satisfaction and growth. 
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In the popular imagination, the computer and especially, 
its stepchild “artificial intelligence” seem to be moving us 
toward mechanical models of human psychology. The com- 
puter does support those who see human psychology in 
mechanistic terms, but the computer is a product of the 
systems age, not the mechanical age. 

The computer, increasingly displaying what seem to be 
human capabilities, re-eemphasizes the emotional dimension 
of human psychology. Associated with the power of reason, 
once the sole preserve of humans, the computer is trigger- 
ing a re-evaluation of what it means to be human. People 
are searching for a sense of identity in the emotional and 
spiritual dimensions of human existence. This search, this 
reevaluation, reflects the age in which we live, the systems 
age. Art and literature reflect this, too; imagination is our 
guide in this quest to live as empowered human beings in 
the ever changing world of our technological creations. 

Psychologist Sherry Turkle has suggested that the psy- 
chological impact of computers is comparable to the impact 
of Freud’s psychoanalytic model of human psychological 
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functioning during the previous age. According to this the- 
ory, Freud’s ideas and, now, computers provide a mirror, 
an organizing construct by which people understand and 
define their psychological selves.’ 

Freud’s ideas were a product of his time-the industrial 
age. Freud’s theory of personality accepts an atomistic 
view of knowledge which is modeled on Newtonian physics. 
Freud argued that there are ultimate particles of person- 
ality, which he called the id, the ego, and the superego, 
imbued with force just as matter is imbued with energy. 
He called that force the libido.” 

The industrial age has given way to the systems age. Me- 
chanical age thinking looked for indivisible parts; systems 
age thinking looks for the indivisible whole, the whole that 
is greater than the sum of its parts. This shift in focus is the 
first essential difference between mechanistic thinking and 
systems thinking. While the mechanical age emphasized 
analytical thinking, the systems age emphasizes synthesis.* 

Instead of taking things apart in order to understand 
the separate components, systems thinking focuses on pro- 
cess and performance on how the parts interact together to 
make up a functioning system. According to the systems 
theory, a system is an indivisible whole where the perfor- 
mance of the whole entity is affected by every one of its 
parts and the way that any part affects the whole depends 
on what at least one other part is doing.* 

The systems view is the emerging contemporary view of 
organized complexity.> In the systems approach, systems 
are viewed as integrated wholes of their subsidiary com- 
ponents and never as a mechanistic aggregate of parts in 
isolable causal relations. Von Bertalanffly and others have 
developed a science of systems, the General Systems The- 
ory, which traces its roots to the revolution in physics at 
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the beginning of the twentieth century. Newton’s clockwork 
model of reality, with its sense of absolutes, was supplanted 
by Einstein’s conception of relativity. Break-throughs in 
biology during the same period provided a further basis 
for a systems view. In biological systems, order does not 
decrease, as the second law of thermodynamics predicts. 
Order is maintained in living forms. From a long term 
perspective, order is actually increasing: living systems 
evolve and new forms emerge, suggesting ongoing creative 
process.® 

In systems theory, performance of the whole is not 
merely the addition of the performance of the parts. The 
performance of the whole depends upon the relationship 
between the performance of the parts. The critical factor 
is how the performance of each part relates to the perfor- 
mance of all the other parts, not how it occurs indepen- 
dently of the other parts. Considering the purpose of the 
system is the key to understanding it.” 

When Norbert Wiener and his colleague Arturo Rosen- 
bluf were trying to develop the ideas involved in cybernet- 
ics (the study of how systems behave) during the 1950’s, 
they made a discovery: historically, when we wanted to un- 
derstand humans, we tried to explain them as though they 
were a kind of machine, based on the legacy of the mechan- 
ical age. Wiener and Rosenbluf argued that, conversely, in 
order to understand what a machine was, you had to look 
at it as though it were a human; the only way a machine 
could be understood was by considering its purposes.® 

Computers are emblematic of the systems paradigm. 
Artificial intelligence pioneer Marvin Minsky of MIT ex- 
plains that “in many ways, the modern theory of com- 
putation is the long-awaited science of the relations be- 
tween parts and wholes; that is, of the ways in which local 
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properties of things and processes interact to create global 
structures and behaviors.”® With computer science we try 
to understand ways in which information—using processes 
act and interact. Computer science provides new tools for 
many other disciplines: disciplines which deal fundamen- 
tally with understanding human beings-philosophy, linguis- 
tics, and psychology. 

Artificial intelligence (specifically, the theoretical branch 
of AI) provides a lens for examining these interdisciplinary 
linkages. In artificial intelligence, scientists are attempt- 
ing to develop theories about mental processes which use 
more general knowledge to put specific knowledge to use. 
Al researchers are concerned with mind, thought, reason 
and feeling. So are philosophers. AI researchers in the field 
of linguistics share a concern with relations among objects, 
symbols, words, and meanings. Together with psycholo- 
gists, Al researchers are concerned with perception, mem- 
ory, and other aspects of cognition as well as theories of ego 
structure and personality coherence. 

British scientist Alan Turing is considered the father of 
artificial intelligence. He laid the conceptual foundations 
for the field in the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, although the 
term “artificial intelligence” was coined by an American, 
James McCarthy, in 1956.'° 

Turing proposed what came to be known as the Turing 
Test, in which an interrogator is separated from the per- 
son (or machine) under interrogation and can communicate 
only by teletype. Turing suggested that if the interrogator 
could not tell for certain whether he or she was communi- 
cating with a person or a machine, the machine could be 
said to think. Some chess and backgammon players, even 
champion players, who have played against computer oppo- 
nents have an uncanny feeling that this event has already 
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come to pass. 

But AI scientists would not agree. They have uncovered 
certain strategies of intelligent behavior and attempted to 
make them specific, in the language of computer programs, 
but there is still a long way to go in achieving the goal of 
machine intelligence. 

Some artificial intelligence scientists, such as Marvin 
Minsky, conceive of a computer system as a “society” of 
interacting programs rather than merely an assemblage of 
‘bits’ (binary units) that are handled through linear, step- 
by-step instructions from a single program. “It has often 
been suggested that the relationship of bits to program is 
analogous to that of brain to mind. In the ‘brain’ there are 
physical things—neurons, synapses, electrical impulses. In 
the ‘mind’ there are images, concepts, ideas, language, and 
thought. Similarly, within the computer there are physical 
things (the bits), and then, at the level of ‘mind,’ there are 
programs.” !? 

Turkle identifies the movie TRON as a fictional rendi- 
tion of this duality: the primacy of software over hard- 
ware. TRON presents a computer system as an unruly 
society, similar to Minsky’s AI model where computer pro- 
grams form a system and their interaction results in an 
unpredictable drama. This model is based on an image 
of a fragmented mind in which intelligence emerges from 
the interactions of conflicting, competing parts.'* It is very 
much in contrast with the linear model of programming. 

Theoretical AI researchers have as their goal the under- 
standing and duplication of most of the features of intel- 
ligence. Their model is human intelligence which forces 
them to confront such inventions as intelligence. And, if a 
machine can exhibit intelligent behavior, is it alive in any 
sense, is it self directive? Philosophers have long enjoyed 
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debating whether humans are the only thinking creatures 
on earth. During the 18th and 19th centuries, a dispute 
arose over whether or not animals could think. Today re- 
search is in process to assess the intelligence of dolphins 
and the language capabilities of chimpanzees and gorillas. 
Machines entered into this debate when elaborate clock- 
work automata were developed that could mimic human 
behavior to a surprising degree. Sometimes the fascination 
with these automata turned to fear, not unlike the con- 
temporary apprehension concerning artificial intelligence. 
Pierre Droz was arrested by the Spanish Inquisition when 
his clockwork automata were displayed in that country.'* 
Ancient myths and legends express humankind’s endur- 
ing fascination with simulating elements of the natural 
world and with the creative process. This creative urge 
to simulate the natural world has found expression in two 
forms of creative design: simulacra, devices that represent 
the natural world, and automata, devices that move by 
themselves.'* Turkle suggests that the computer provides 
a new model for differentiating between human capabilities 
which can be simulated and those which cannot be simu- 
lated: a new version of the divided self identified by Freud. 
Since the early Renaissance, tales of artificially created 
life forms have occurred in literature and legend. For ex- 
ample, there is a legend that Bavarian Scholastic philoso- 
pher Albertus Magnus (1204-1282) built an automaton in 
human form which could answer questions and solve prob- 
lems. The Faustian legend of a man who learns the secrets 
of the gods embodies humankind’s desire to understand 
how life was created.’® | 
Thus, the concern with what is uniquely human is not 
new. But whereas the older clockwork automata mimic 
human behavior, computers appear to mimic human think- 
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ing. Thinking is a capability that is perceived to be much 
more central to human uniqueness than behavior. Unfor- 
tunately, it is difficult for people to agree on a definition of 
intelligence; it is all the more difficult for people to agree 
about what constitutes machine intelligence. Before the 
computer, animals seemed to be our nearest neighbors in 
the known universe. Computers, with their interactivity 
and their aura of intelligence are taking the place of ani- 
mals in the perceived order, replacing the shared mortality 
of humans and animals with a seeming shared intelligence 
or mind. Think of R2D2 and C3PO in the movie Star Wars. 
What animal companion could share human experience in 
such a meaningful, mindful way? We anthropomorphize 
our machines, our cars, and now, our computers. But ma- 
chines that “think” provide an uneasy borderline between 
animism, anthropomorphization, and a threat to human 
identity. 

Anthropologist Edward Hall theorizes that technology 
is a kind of human extension, a new avenue of evolution. 
According to Hall, this evolution by extension, occurring 
outside the organism, operates at a greatly accelerated pace 
when compared to intrinsic evolution. This kind of evolu- 
tion carries with it one risk that humans are in the position 
of being able to destroy their own biotope—that part of 
the environment containing the basic elements for satisfy- 
ing human needs. And, unfortunately, extensions seem to 
have lives of their own, ways of taking over.” 

Hall speculates that human malaise results from poor 
adjustment to human extension, including culture and tech- 
nology. Folklore, religion, philosophies, institutions, and 
even daily life all provide evidence that people around 
the world are subject to a powerful impulse toward self- 
disparagement. This impulse appears to be deep within us, 
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outside the reach of conscious control. Freud was so struck 
by the capacity of the human race to put itself down, he 
hypothesized that human beings had a death wish which 
has to be sublimated. Hall attributes this negative impulse 
to imperfect adaptation to human creations, both cultural 
and technological. If, as Hall claims, our previous technol- 
ogy has been difficult to adjust to, how much more difficult 
it will be to adapt to a technology which seems to mimic 
the capability distinguishing humans from all other known 
forms of life—thinking. 


Extensions have extended the limits of human problem 
solving and adaptation very swiftly, without changing the 
basic structure of the human body. But these extensions 
serve another function, identified by both Hall and Turkle. 
They allow people to examine and tinker with what is inside 
the mind. Once something is externalized, it is possible to 
look at it, study it, change it, perfect it, and, at the same 


time, learn important things about oneself. The extension 
is a tool for exploration, for learning, as well as a mirror 
of the mind. The implications of this have yet to be fully 
realized.'® 


Extension systems are flexible at first, but often they 
become rigid and difficult to change. Confusion develops 
between the extension and the processes which it extends. 
Hall calls this “extension transference.” At the same time, 
extension systems are treated as distinct and separate from 
the user; they take on an identity of their own. Religions, 
philosophies, literature, and art illustrate this. After a 
while, the extended system develops a history and a body 
of knowledge and skills that can be learned. Such systems 
can be studied and appreciated as entities in themselves.'® 
Artificial intelligence is one example of this phenomenon. 
Computer literacy is another. Although not yet fully de- 
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fined and structured, computer literacy has taken on a life 
of its own. It has been sanctified before it is fully under- 
stood and delineated. Just as with religion and philosophy, 
there are different schools of thought, with followers who 
are more or less set in their opinions. 

Extensions make it possible to accomplish things that 
could be done in no other way, but at the same time, they 
alienate people from the functions they take over. As a re- 
sult, people become alienated from their creations: they 
become incapable of controlling these creations. In the 
resulting confusion, extension transfer systems are often 
moved around and applied inappropriately.” 

Living in an era of mental extensions, as well as physical 
ones, the generation of today is the most complete integra- 
tion of humanity and technology yet known. There is a 
danger that by making a machine think as a human, hu- 
man beings recreate themselves in such a way that human- 
ity is defined mechanistically. It is essential to maintain a 
holistic view of the individual human being in the larger 
world system.?! The individual human is part of a vast re- 
active system. Human receptor and response systems link 
the individual person too intimately with the surrounding 
environment to allow total definitive importance to the hu- 
man mind in isolation.?” The computer, by contrast, has 
only the slenderest links with the world around it. Until 
these outside links are strengthened to an unimaginable de- 
gree, no increase in computer capacities can ever compen- 
sate for this weakness in contextual understanding which 
ultimately distinguishes computers from humans. 

In the age of computers, the systems age, contextual 
understanding becomes one of the most important human 
capabilities. Edward Hall believes that an understanding 
of context is essential if humans are to adapt to a world 
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where the evolution of human extensions—in the form of 
technology—is moving faster than human experience alone 
can comprehend.” In the systems paradigm, everything 
is interconnected so that interactions must be a conscious 
consideration for any type of understanding and for effec- 
tive problem solving. 

Technology and culture are symbiotically linked: 
changes in one system produce changes in the other system. 
Many strands go to make up culture, the overall framework 
which determines perceived meaning. 

Culture is context writ large: it is a vast, layered, 
human-created system of contextual features. Hall specu- 
lates that context forms a continuum. Where the culturally 
derived context is highly developed, boundaries between 
different elements are well defined. Each level of context 
serves a unique role in the evolving equilibrium of human 
culture: high context systems provide a mechanism for sta- 
bility, while low context systems act as a unifying, cohesive 
force. They are long-lived and slow to change. Low context 
systems do not unify. However, they can be changed easily 
and rapidly. 

In Hall’s model, extensions are low-context in their ini- 
tial stages of development. This is why evolution by ex- 
tension is so incredibly fast. Hall questions whether it is 
possible to develop strategies for balancing two apparently 
contradictory needs: the need to adapt and change (by 
moving in the low context direction) and the need for sta- 
bility (high context). History is full of examples of nations 
and institutions that failed to adapt by holding onto high 
context modes too long. The instability of low context sys- 
tems, however, on the present-day scale is quite new to hu- 
mankind. Furthermore, there is no reservoir of experience 
to show us how to deal with change at this rate.”* 
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All mechanical extensions embody low context; this is an 
essential corollary of rapid changeability. But the concepts 
of mind and intelligence carry a heavy baggage of high con- 
text associations from religion and philosophy. Thus, the 
low context notion of Artificial Intelligence runs amok by 
sharing terminology with concepts which are fundamen- 
tally high context. This fragments and erodes meaning. 
The fragmentation and artificiality of much of modern life 
reflects our low context, rapid change culture which seems 
to condition people to a flat, shallow approach overall.”° 

All frameworks of understanding order our mental pro- 
cesses in a certain way, making it necessary to see the sub- 
ject matter through special eyeglasses that focus on those 
aspects deemed important. Different subject matter re- 
quires a different set of glasses, but with the system we 
can avoid the necessity of changing glasses every time we 
change our focus. The heart of systems thinking is looking 
at things from different vantage points to identify intercon- 
nections. 

Turkle refers to the computer as an “evocative mirror.” 
Art is another mirror of what it means to be human; art 
provides a laboratory where matters of the spirit, feelings, 
beliefs, fears, hopes, expectations, and experience can be 
explored. Discussing art, invention, and technology, scien- 
tist S. C. Smith speculates, “Discovery requires aestheti- 
cally motivated curiosity, not logic, for new things can ac- 
quire validity only by interaction in an environment that 
has yet to be.”*® And no less an authority than Albert 
Einstein has said that imagination is more important than 
knowledge. 

What does art tell us about our relationship to tech- 
nology? What does art tell us about the potential for a 
humane technology? The ancient myths of the Greeks and 
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of other cultures reflect the spirit of the time in which the 
myths evolved. 


The evolution of the human imagination and its 
parallel function in literature and science is worth 
examining in some detail. The imagination is the 
instrument of discovery and creation in Man’s 
universe of ideas. Just where, in the evolution- 
ary process, the brain developed the capacity to 
simulate events—immediate, past, future—is un- 
certain. But this simulative function is the unique 
characteristic of man’s brain. With the develop- 
ment of language, man could communicate his 
subjective experiences and his ideas to others, 
and the evolution of culture became possible. 
Man’s evolution became a dual one—physical and 
ideational.?” 


Science fiction is a relatively new genre of literature that 
deals quintessentially with technology. In a book entitled 
The Cybernetic Imagination in Science Fiction, Patricia 
Warrick identified four themes in Mary Shelly’s Franken- 
stein, repeated over and over again in science fiction that 
reflect fundamental human concerns with technology. 


1. The Promethean theme. Patterned after the 
mythical Greek technologist Prometheus, the sci- 
ence fiction scientist (Dr. Frankenstein), full of 
curiosity, studies to attain knowledge that will al- 
low him to do what previously only the gods had 
done, such as creating life. 


. The ambiguity of technology. The science fiction 
scientist does not foresee the consequences of this 
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creative act and fails to take full responsibility for 
it. 

. The effect of human rejections of the products of 
technology. 


. The shifting roles of master and servant, creator 
and created. Warrick suggests that Frankenstein, 
the first work of science fiction, identifies, in sym- 
bolic form, most of the issues which continue to 
have paramount importance in the twentieth cen- 
tury as humanity struggles to live in harmony with 
technology.” 


Warrick, further examined science fiction from a systems 
analysis perspective and found three successive patterns. In 
the first phase, science fiction writers tend to describe vari- 
ations of an isolated system. Usually the theme involves a 
person interacting with a robot or some other technologi- 
cal creation. Frankenstein is an example of this “isolated 
system” model. 

In the second phase, science fiction writers tend to de- 
scribe a closed system. Here, the theme is a dystopian 
world resulting from automation. Starting in the early 
1950s, science fiction based on this model, intended as so- 
cial criticism, portrays “the covert invasion of the auto- 
mated machines” enslaving humans in a mechanistic, soul- 
less society. 

Finally, in the third phase, a small body of SF portrays a 
transformative future in which humans live with computers, 
robots, and machines as comfortably as “natural man” lives 
with trees, birds, and animals. This fiction is not part of 
the utopian tradition, but it embodies a positive adaptive 
attitude toward technology. 
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Warrick summarizes the three patterns: 


First, man delights in his new machines-robots, 
computers, computerized spaceships—as he would 
in play with a new toy. Then he considers himself 
a machine, finite and predictable; turns against 
the metaphor of possibility; begins smashing the 
machines that would enslave and diminish him. 
Finally the imagination of a few SF writers pene- 
trates to the far side of this dark alternative and 
creates a metaphor of a man-machine symbiosis. 
Now man, transformed, breaks free of his natu- 
ral physical and mental limits by combining his 
functions and abilities with the machine’s. The 
man-spaceship metaphor is one of the most pow- 
erful of these transforming images. Man-machine 
becomes more than man alone could ever be; 
no longer earthbound, he ascends to explore the 
stars.”° 


The “McHack” legends popular in the subculture of 
computer hackers are an example of this transformative vi- 
sion of man-machine collaboration. In these hacker legends, 
creative and gifted programmers break out of a computer 
system where the human programmers are mere automated 
cogs. These programmers substitute a system that meets 
their needs, turning the computer into a transformative 
tool. 

Fiber artist Joan Truckenbrod provides another 
example—a living example, rather than a fictional one— 
of this kind of symbiotic relationship between person and 
computer. She describes her experience: 


The artist and the computer are a unique and 
unlikely pair. The linear, rational functioning of 
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the computer appears counter to the intuitive, 
free-flowing, sensitivities of the artist. The com- 
puter appears to embody the harsh, determinis- 
tic character of electronic technology, while the 
artist pursues a free-associative thought path to 
creative imagination. Yet the delicate sensitivi- 
ties inherent in my work reflect the complemen- 
tary character of the relationship between artist 
and computer. The artist and this contemporary 
medium form a synergistic unit as the expres- 
sive nature of the artist appears to encompass 
the rational character of the computing system. 
Integrating this system into the creative process 
expands the capabilities of the artist. The syn- 
thesis of these polarities is an innovative, artistic 
process.*! 


This passage illuminates how one person, an artist, 
rather than a computer programmer has turned the com- 
puter into a transformative tool to meet her creative needs 
as a weaver. She uses the computer to help her explore 
different design possibilities before actually threading her 
loom and embarking upon a major weaving project. The 
computer permits this weaver greater design flexibility and 
artistic control. This example is valuable because it shows 
the potential of the “mythic” power of the computer as 
a transformative tool for someone other than a computer 
specialist. More and more examples are appearing all the 
time as new applications software is developed either to 
meet specialized needs or to serve widespread needs flexi- 
bly, with a high degree of personal “fit” for diverse users. 
Word processing programs are one example of this. The 
Macintosh Hypercard and related systems are another. 
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Turkle sees the computer, and especially artificial intel- 
ligence, as providing a new interpretive metaphor for our 
culture as a whole. But like the psychoanalytic metaphor 
which came before, artificial intelligence is not monolithic; 
all the AI theories use program as the prism through which 
to look at the human mind.*? 

Similarly, in science fiction, Warrick finds that some 
consistent underlying patterns structure the diverse im- 
ages of humans and cybernetic technology. According 
to Warrick, “The patterns are dynamic; as the kaleido- 
scope of possibilities turns through the decades from the 
1930s, the metaphors change and evolve.”** Ultimately, 
the metaphors become transformative. Perhaps this will be 
the factor that helps humankind overcome the fundamen- 
tal problem, identified by Hall, of technology as ill-adapted 
human extension: a transformative vision of the person, 
linked to a transformative vision of technology. As hu- 
man evolution through technological extension accelerates, 
imagination plays an increasingly vital role. As Warrick 
points out, human goals will be selected from the array of 
images and metaphors created by the human imagination. 
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The assessment of educational research is an ongoing 
activity. Researchers submit grant proposals to funding 
organizations, make conference presentations, and other- 
wise try to convince their colleagues that a given piece of 
research is worthwhile. Their colleagues, in turn, make 
recommendations about whether funding should be given, 


attend and comment on presentations, and form opinions 
about the merits of the research. This ongoing assessment 
of research, it is hoped, leads to ideas that are more accu- 
rate, useful, or even “true.” It is hoped, for example, that 
more is known today than ten or twenty years ago about 
the structure of the curriculum, the nature of learning, or 
the policies that maximize the use of educational resources. 
Is more really known about these and many other sub- 
jects, or have older views merely been replaced by newer 
views? Put differently: Has knowledge grown, or have opin- 
ions merely changed? In what follows, a model of scientific 
“growth,” proposed by Imre Lakatos, will be explained.' 
“Growth,” according to this model, means that it is pos- 
sible to understand the change from one point of view to 
another as rational change. This equation of change with 
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rationality is not self-evident and has been challenged by 
thinkers such as Thomas Kuhn.? 


Lakatos’ ideas can be best explained by contrasting them 
to those of Kuhn. In Kuhn’s view, the change from an old 
position to a new position can be compared to a political 
revolution or a religious conversion. As an example, Kuhn 
considers the change from Newton’s to Einstein’s theory 
of mechanics. The Newtonian program or “paradigm” — 
survived for several hundred years until its staunchest ad- 
vocates either died or had too much difficulty defending 
it. This was followed by a period of great turmoil, dur- 
ing which many researchers “jumped paradigms” and be- 
gan to work within Einstein’s framework. This upheaval, 
which Kuhn calls a scientific revolution, was not a rational 
change. Einstein’s program has “anomalies” , or things that 
the program cannot explain, just like Newton’s. Einstein’s 
research program is not better than Newton’s; it is merely 
different.* 

In contrast to Kuhn, Lakatos describes scientific change 
by analysis of “rational” factors. The rationality of change 
depends on a special relationship between two key features 
of any research program. First, a research program has 
a theory. The theory might be, for example, that Shake- 
speare’s Hamlet is best introduced to high school students 
by first including a lesson on the supernatural, or that 
the amount of teacher talk in mathematics classes is in- 
versely related to student achievement, or that a particular 
reading intervention program will enable adult illiterates 
to complete employment forms. A second key ingredient 
in a research program is evidence for the theory. An anal- 
ysis of Hamlet’s father’s speech might show that some fa- 
miliarity with the supernatural is necessary to understand 
the main ideas. Pre and post tests in classrooms with dif- 
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ferent levels of teacher discourse might indicate significant 
achievement differences. Adults who complete a particular 
reading course might fill our employment forms more com- 
pletely than those who did not take the course. These two 
elements, a theory, and some evidence in support of that 
theory, are central parts in any research program. 

The rationality of change within a research program de- 
pends on the “right” sort of relationship between theory 
and evidence. In particular, the evidence should some- 
how make it more likely that someone would accept the 
theory. Contextual clues might indicate that Hamlet’s fa- 
ther can only be understood if a student has some back- 
ground knowledge of the supernatural. The differences in 
gain scores in the mathematics classrooms with varying de- 
grees of teacher discourse might happen, by chance, with 
a small probability. The “completeness” in job forms filled 
out by graduates of a particular reading program could 
be corroborated by independent raters. Somehow, evidence 
must make acceptance of the theory more likely. But just 
how? 

Lakatos attempts to answer this question. His answer 
will be developed in the following sections. 


The Inductivist Model 


Lakatos’ model is best explained by recounting earlier 
positions on the relationship between theory and evidence. 
The oldest view of this relationship is that evidence should 
somehow prove or verify a theory. Following Karl Pop- 
per, Lakatos calls this model inductivist.° Advocates of 
the inductivist model attempt to show how evidence can 
prove a theory as follows: A scientist observes many par- 
ticular instances of a phenomenon. She notes, for example, 
that bacteria always seem to be killed by a particular drug. 
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Or, she observes that school children always seem to retain 
more when they are asked questions that require higher 
order thinking. Based on these many particular instances, 
she makes the inductive generalization that all bacteria will 
be killed by the drug, or that or that all school children 
will retain more when asked higher order questions. In 
other words, the relationship between a theoretical state- 
ment and the evidence for that statement is that the former 
is a generalization of the latter. 

There are at least three problems with the inductivist 
model. First, there is a logical problem, which was first 
recognized by David Hume.® Hume pointed out that it 
is impossible to prove a general statement from particular 
instances of the statement. No matter how many bacteria 
the scientist has observed, she could never prove, at least 
in the logical sense, that all bacteria are killed by the drug. 
This is because it is impossible to observe all bacteria. 

A second problem, which might be called a psychologi- 
cal problem, is that advocates of the inductivist model mis- 
represent the way humans acquire knowledge. Inductivists 
assume that the senses are passive receptors of the truth, 
and that based on this “truth,” researchers make general- 
izations. But humans are not passive learners. They ac- 
tively process information from the senses, often imposing 
their own views upon what they “see.” This might be de- 
scribed as “theoryvized perception.”” The assumption that 
there exists a foundation of unproblematic, “observational 
knowledge” goes against what is known about human per- 
ception. 

A third problem might be called a historical problem 
with the inductivist model. Researchers do not seem to 
work in the matter specified by the inductivist. That is, 
they do not make numerous observations, retire to think 
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about these observations, and then generate a theory. Usu- 
ally, they go into the field with some theory in mind. The 
theory, in turn, affects what the researchers “look for.” 


The Falsificationist Model 


The inductivist model suffers from problems of logic, of 
psychology, and of history. Karl Popper attempted to cir- 
cumvent some of these problems with inductivism by ex- 
plaining a different sort of relationship between theory and 
evidence.* Knowledge does not grow, Popper argued, when 
researchers try to verify a general statement by observing 
many particular instances of if. Rather, knowledge grows 
when theorists make bold conjectures and then try to falsify 
these conjectures. In Popper’s model, for example, a re- 
searcher should not attempt to verify the claim: “Learning 
is promoted by asking questions that encourage students 
to engage in higher order thinking.” The researcher would 
make this conjecture, based on a theory or on background 
knowledge, and then try to find counterinstances where stu- 
dents do learn better by (say) simple, factual questioning. 
Since one counterinstance can logically falsify a generaliza- 
tion, Popper’s model avoids the first problem with induc- 
tivism. Knowledge, in this falsificationists’ view, grows as 
a series of unrefuted conjectures. 

However, there are problems with falsificationalism as 
well. (These problems lead Lakatos to label falsification- 
alism as “naive”).? Though falsificationalism avoids the 
logical problem faced by inductivism, it avoids neither the 
psychological nor the historical problem. Like the induc- 
tivist, the falsificationist assumes a sharp dividing line be- 
tween unproblematic, empirical evidence on the one hand 
and theoretical statements on the other. As noted above, 
however, the evidence is often “theoryvized.” For exam- 
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ple, even if a researcher is trying to falsify the statement: 
“Learning is promoted by asking questions that encourage 
students to engage in higher order thinking,” she will still 
need to employ a particular theory in order to identify in- 
stances of “learning.” Similarly, the falsificationist does not 
circumvent the historical problem. It is a misrepresentation 
of history to say that researchers put forward theories and 
then try to refute them. Most researchers are not eager to 
look for ways to prove themselves wrong. 


The Methodological Falsificationist Model 


An explanation of the growth of knowledge must solve 
the logical, the psychological, and the historical problems, 
mentioned above. The last two of these problems persist. 
The psychological fact that all evidence is “theoryvized” 
(or bound to a paradigm) makes it difficult to rationally 
explain how theory and evidence are related. There seems 
to be no neutral, evidential base from which either vali- 
dations or falsifications of a theory can be launched. Fur- 
thermore, as a matter of historical fact, many scientists do 
not behave as falsificationist. Must the attempt to give a 
rational account of scientific growth be abandoned? 

The psychological problem, at least, can be partly dis- 
armed. Even though evidence or observations are necessar- 
ily saturated with theory, there appear to be degrees to the 
saturation. A demonstration of this fact is that researchers 
are often able to replicate each other’s findings. Though 
the evidence for these replications must be “theoryvized,” 
researchers are still able to decide what is problematic the- 
ory and what is unproblematic evidence. For example, re- 
searchers often agree that certain methods for obtaining 
evidence are unproblematic. Physicists might decide that 
observations made with the aid of an electron microscope 
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require a theory to be described. Or, psychologists might 
agree to take certain observations of a child as evidence of a 
stage of “concrete operations,” even though, strictly speak- 
ing, a “concrete operation” so not something that can be 
observed. By means of methodological decisions, a scientist 
relegates some knowledge or observation to the unprob- 
lematic background and then subjects other statements or 
theories to the test. 


Lakatos calls this process of deciding that certain evi- 
dence will be “unproblematic” methodological falsification- 
ism (MF).!° A common example of methodological falsifica- 
tionism is the testing of hypothesis by the Neyman-Pearson 
methods."! A statistician might make the hypothesis that 
the means of two populations differ. In addition to this hy- 
pothesis, she makes the implicit assumption that the two 
populations are samples from a normal distribution. The 
assumption that the populations are normal is taken as 


unproblematic “background knowledge.” With the help of 
this assumption, she then tries to reject or falsify the hy- 
pothesis that there really is no difference between the two 
means. 


MF is offered as an alternative to nonrational scientific 
change. The decision to accept or reject a theory is a ra- 
tional act, based on certain accepted rules. Though these 
“rules” may not be strictly self-evident, they are acknowl- 
edged to be useful by the scientific community. It is true 
that there is an element of “arbitrariness” (or “convention- 
ality”, to use Lakatos’ phrase) in this model. At a different 
time, a different set of methodological rules might be ac- 
ceptable. However, because the decision whether or not 
to reject a theory is based on accepted criteria, scientific 
change can be attributed to more than just mob psychol- 
ogy. Knowledge can be said to “grow.” 
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MF solves both the logical and psychological problems, 
mentioned above. The logical problem is solved because the 
advocate of MF is a falsificationist and does not attempt 
to verify a theory. An advocate of MF merely claims that 
a theory has yet to be falsified. the psychological problem 
is solved because the advocate of MF accepts the fact that 
observations are “theoryvized.” An advocate of MF merely 
adds, as a caveat, that some theories are so well-accepted 
that we can make the methodological decision to accept 
observations based on them (such as observations based on 
Piaget’s stages or the theory of the electron microscope). 
These observations are accepted as a kind of “factual base” 
which could be used to launch the falsification. 


However, MF does not really present an adequate so- 
lution to the historical problem. Researchers do not usu- 
ally behave as methodological falsificationists. Scientists 
are not likely to reject a well-entrenched theory just be- 


cause that theory clashes with evidence obtained by some 
accepted methodology. For example, if a statistical test of 
Piaget’s stage theory showed no “significant difference” be- 
tween those tasks that a child could perform at the level 
of concrete operations versus formal operations, then the 
research community might be more apt to question the ex- 
perimental design, the population used for the study, or the 
interpretation of Piaget’s stages than they would question 
the stage theory itself. When a theory and a bit of evidence 
clash, there are many ways to account for the discrepancy 
that do not require rejecting the underlying theory itself. 
One can invent auxiliary hypotheses (“the population was 
in an intermediate stage between concrete and formal op- 
erations” ), question the way the data were gathered (“the 
experimenters were not properly trained”), or just call the 
study an “anomaly” that will be explained when more is 
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known. 
The Sophisticated Methodological Falsificationist Model 


The fact that MF failed to solve the historical prob- 
lem might cause one to reconsider Kuhn’s analysis. Kuhn’s 
picture of scientific revolutions solves more than the logical 
problem: knowledge does not need an objective “founda- 
tion,” according to Kuhn. The “paradigm account” ac- 
tually welcomes and amplifies the psychological problem. 
The fact that observations are “theoryvized” confirms that 
science is paradigm bound. Furthermore, Kuhn appears to 
solve the historical problem as well. Changes in knowledge, 
can often be viewed as radical departures from one theory 
and fervent acceptance of another. Kuhn explains these 
changes without needing to show that they are “rational.” 

Must one, therefore, embrace the nonrational account of 
the growth of knowledge? To answer this question, consider 
what it is about Kuhn’s model that makes it more histor- 
ically accurate than MF. According to proponents of MF, 
a researcher should give up a theory if it conflicts with ob- 
servations that are obtained with the help of well-accepted 
methodological decisions. But the history of science shows 
that sometimes researchers will stick with a theory in spite 
of the evidence. Kuhn is able to explain researchers’ persis- 
tence, because, according to his model, a “paradigm shift” 
does not occur until a second paradigm becomes fashion- 
able. The key, then, is that Kuhn talks about competing 
paradigms, whereas MF only explains how a single theory 
should be falsified. 

Lakatos argues that, by modifying Kuhn’s model, it is 
possible to explain the rationality of change in an histor- 
ically accurate manner. Theories are not “falsified” in a 
vacuum, Lakatos argues. They are only given up when 
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another theory is produced that is “better” than its pre- 
decessor. The growth of knowledge can be viewed as a 
“three cornered fight” between a theory, its rival, and some 
evidence. !? 


How does one rationally choose between two theories? 
Lakatos gives three criteria for making this decision.’* 
First, the new theory must predict some novel facts that its 
predecessor does not. As Lakatos puts it, the new theory 
must have excess empirical content when compared against 
its predecessor. Second, some of the excess content must 
have been corroborated. That is, researchers must have 
made some unsuccessful attempts to refute those state- 
ments made by the new theory. Third, the new theory 
must do just as good a job as the old theory in explaining 
the facts. In other words, the new theory must explain the 
previous successes of the old theory. 


Lakatos calls the model based on these three criteria 
for theory choice sophisticated methodological falsification- 
ism (SMF).'4 SMF is “sophisticated” because, by picturing 
change of knowledge as a clash between at least two theo- 
ries, it is more historically accurate. Besides being “truer 
to history,” SMF also relies less on conventional or method- 
ological decisions than MF. The reason for this is that two 
of the above three factors for choosing one theory over an- 
other do not depend on a methodological decision. The first 
criterion, that the new theory have “excess empirical con- 
tent compared against the older theory, can be ascertained 
directly. One need merely look at what the two theories 
“say.” Similarly, the third criterion, that the new theory 
explain all the successes of the old theory, can be checked 
just by looking at that the respective theories claim. How- 
ever, the second decision, that some of the excess empirical 
content be “corroborated,” requires a decision as to what 
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sort of statements will be accepted as unproblematic. Thus, 
SMF also depends on methodological decisions. 

SMF is the basis of Lakatos’ assessment of research pro- 
grams. He uses the term “research programs” rather than 
“theories” because, according to SMF, scientific growth 
must be described in terms of a series of theories. The 
methodology of scientific research programs makes clear the 
relation between theories and evidence. Namely, a theory 
must be related to its predecessor in such a way that: 1) 
the new theory has greater empirical content than its Pre- 
decessor; 2) some of the content has been corroborated; 3) 
the new theory explains all the facts that its predecessor 


did. 


Summary and Conclusion 


A model for the rational assessment of a research pro- 
gram must describe the “right” relationship between theory 


and evidence. Proponents of the inductivist model face a 
logical, a psychological, and a historical problem. The log- 
ical problem is that a general statement cannot be verified 
by particular instances of the statement. The psychological 
problem is that particular instances of a general statement 
are themselves “theoryvized” and thus suspect. The histor- 
ical problem is that theory is rarely generated inductively 
from a mass of evidence. Usually theory guides data col- 
lection. 

The falsificationist model is slightly better than the in- 
ductivist in that it avoids the logical problem. It is logi- 
cally permissible to falsify a general statement based on one 
observation. However, the psychological problem remains, 
and the historical problem becomes even more acute: As a 
matter of historical fact, most scientists do not try to falsify 
their theories. 
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The methodological falsificationist can solve the psycho- 
logical problem. Theorists make methodological decisions 
to treat certain pieces of “theoryvized evidence” as unprob- 
lematic. This evidence is then used as the basis to “launch” 
the falsificationism. However, the historical problem per- 
sists for the methodological falsificationist. 

The sophisticated methodological falsificationist can 
solve all three problems. In the SMF model, as in Kuhn’s 
model, scientific change is understood as a clash between 
competing theories. An advocate of SMF differs from 
Kuhn, however, by picturing the clash as rational. More 
specifically, a new theory will triumph over a rival only if 
the new theory has excess empirical content, some of which 
has been corroborated, and the new theory explains the 
facts just as well as its rival. 

The SMF model can be used to assess research programs 
in education and other disciplines. It is an alternative to 


Kuhn’s view that scientific change depends on nonrational 
factors. 
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AMERICAN IN-SERVICE FOR EDUCATORS 
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Teacher education should not remain limited to 
obtaining a degree and student teaching. Contin- 
uing education must become a part of the pro- 
fessional practice. In time, continuing educa- 


tion for teachers will gain more and more signif- 
icance. Without continuing education, teachers 
are not able to keep abreast of the content and 
methodology in their disciplines. (German Ed- 
ucational Council, Recommendations of the Ed- 
ucation Commission, Structural Plan for Educa- 
tion, 1970.)' 


In-service training may ultimately become the most im- 
portant component in a teacher’s own education. Teach- 
ers, schools, and some states have therefore organized ex- 
tensive programs for in-service training. Besides the nu- 
merous American models for delivering in-service training, 
American educators might profit from the West German 
experience with in-service. 

With a research grant from Northeast Missouri State 
University during the summer of 1988, I consulted with a 
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wide spectrum of educators involved with in-service train- 
ing in West Germany.? Most importantly, I visited four 
institutes for in-service teacher training in the West Ger- 
man states of Rhineland-Palatinate, Hamburg, Schleswig- 
Holstein, and West Berlin. 


Overview of German Continuing Education® 


All formal German continuing education, called 
Lehrerfortbildung, is in-service, i.e. German teachers take 
courses or participate in workshops during the academic 
year. They take neither summer courses at universities nor 
sabbatical leave because neither exists. 

Around 1970, in-service in Germany became an educa- 
tional institution in itself. Today, it virtually matches the 
impact of the university and teacher training centers in the 
professional development of educators. Each German state 
has established a central institute that directs in-service 
activities. These in-service institutes offer courses in teach- 
ing and in the content areas that teachers themselves have 
requested on the one hand and that the educational author- 
ities deem critical to society on the other. These courses 
are conducted at in-service institutes, within the various 
school districts, or in specific schools. 

If a school or entire region wants a particular program, 
the in-service institute provides it. Furthermore, the in- 
service institute trains master educators from all regions to 
conduct in-service activities that fit the particular require- 
ments of a region or school. The in-service institute also 
employs experts from outside education when their special 
expertise is required. In order to encourage a wide range of 
in-service activities, some in-service institutes act as clear- 
inghouses for other organizations that offer in-service ac- 
tivities. If the other entity’s in-service program is of high 
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quality, the institute publishes the program in an addi- 
tional catalog of courses. Participating teachers then re- 
ceive credit, released time, and expenses for this sort of in- 
service activity. 

The Germans distinguish between in-service within 
teachers’ subject areas, Lehrerfortbildung, and in-service 
that enables them to eventually teach other subject ar- 
eas, Lehrerweiterbildung. The in-service institute is also 
charged with training and credentialing teachers in new 
subject areas, an important service since the curriculum of 
a district or school can dramatically change within a few 
years. Furthermore, many of the courses in a school cur- 
riculum, keyboard skills for example, may not be offered as 
subject areas at a university. 


Case Study: Speyer In-service Institute 


A model in-service institute in Germany is the 
Staatliches Institut fiir Lehrerfort-und-weiterbildung in the 
German state of Rhineland-Palatinate in the city of Speyer. 
The Speyer Institute serves about 30,000 teachers. The 
syntax here is critical. The Speyer Institute serves teach- 
ers, teachers do not serve the Speyer Institute. In-service 
is for the benefit of teachers as professionals who want to 
keep abreast of new developments in their fields and in ed- 
ucation. In-service is not a tool of the state to enforce its 
newest notion of how and what teachers should teach. 

At the Speyer Institute, teachers have an opportunity 
within the school year to escape from the classroom and 
regenerate themselves by sharing teaching experiences and 
ideas tormally and informally with other teachers through- 
out their state. The Speyer Institute publishes a course 
catalog each semester. Teachers arrange with their prin- 
cipals to take time off to attend in-service sessions. The 
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in-service workshops are held on a modern campus on the 
outskirts of Speyer, a medieval city on the Rhine with a 
skyline of fortification towers and church steeples. Next to 
the Speyer Institute is a swimming pool and a track. The 
Speyer Institute furnishes room and board on the premises 
free of charge. 

An example of the effectiveness of in-service training in 
Rhineland-Palatinate is the recent implementation of com- 
puters across the curriculum. Educators and the state alike 
have recognized that the modern education must include 
computer literacy. Consequently, in-service programs for 
using the computer in all fields have been conducted at 
the state, regional, and school levels. Through such in- 
service programing, the German educational system re- 
sponds quickly, concertedly, and effectively to new demands 
in education. 


Case Study: Kiel In-service Institute 


Like the Speyer Institute, the Kiel Institute, the 
Landes-institut Schleswig-Holstein fur Praxis und Theo- 
rie der Schule, has both central and regional in-service sta- 
tions. Unlike other in-service institutes in Germany, the 
Kiel Institute is responsible for training and supervising 
teaching interns as well as providing continuing education 
for regular teachers. However, teaching interns and regular 
teachers generally have separate courses. 

The Kiel Institute serves about 25,000 teachers. In 1980, 
it offered 1,100 in-service programs and 21,471 teachers 
participated. Each regional center has its own adminis- 
tration that determines the in-service programs for its re- 
gion. In coordination with the regional centers, the central 
in-service center also offers extensive in-service programs. 
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In particular, experimental or pilot projects are conducted 
through the central institute. 

After informal conversations with teachers, teacher rep- 
resentatives, and principals, the in-service administrators 
put together an in-service program for the year. Some- 
times an entire faculty requests an in-service course for its 
school. In such a case, the Kiel Institute attempts to pro- 
vide resources and personnel on an ad hoc basis. Upon 
request, the Kiel Institute also mediates inter-faculty or 
faculty-student conflicts. In addition, the department of ed- 
ucation prescribes specific objectives that both central and 
regional institutes must manifest in their in-service courses. 


Case Study: Hamburg In-service Institute 


The Hamburg Institute, Institut fur Lehrerfortbildung, 
is the oldest and largest in-service institute in Germany. 


Most of the in-service courses are offered after school hours, 
and teachers attend them voluntarily on their own time. In- 
service courses are promoted through a monthly magazine 
with educational news, which provides more effective pub- 
licity than a drab catalog that is quickly lost or discarded. 
Recently, the Hamburg Institute has offered schulinterne 
Fortbildung, in-service training for a single school. Such 
in-service training meets specific faculty needs quickly and 
effectively. However, schulinterne Fortbildung does not pro- 
vide teachers with a broad perspective from other teachers 
and school models. Consequently, the Hamburg Institute 
prefers to offer both general in-service courses for all teach- 
ers in Hamburg as well as in-service for specific schools. 
Ultimately, the value of in-service depends on its recep- 
tion and implementation by teachers. Thus, I interviewed 
Mrs. Dora Stolzke, a high-school teacher in Hamburg for 
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twenty years. As in all German states, in-service is vol- 
untary in Hamburg. Nonetheless, Mrs. Stolzke has par- 
ticipated regularly in in-service activities throughout her 
career, including a year-long course, for which she was re- 
leased from her classroom duties one day a week. She af- 
firms in-service at the Hamburg Institute improves her in- 
struction and keeps her abreast of the latest developments 
in her field. 

All in-service courses are taught by other teachers, who 
must teach at least eight hours weekly in a public school. 
Therefore, Mrs. Stolzke believes the teaching ideas have 
been successfully field-tested. Since university professors 
are generally far-removed from praxis, she does not think 
that in-service sessions conducted by them would be as 
valuable. 

Furthermore, Mrs. Stolzke faults the American system 
of continuing education in which the emphasis is on sum- 
mer courses conducted by college professors. “Continuing 
education is most effective when a teacher can implement 
new ideas immediately and when the instruction is practi- 
cal,” she argues. 

Mrs. Stolzke stresses that the Hamburg Institute is op- 
erated by teachers. A steering committee of teachers de- 
termines the in-service programs for the year. Teachers 
in the field can request programs for themselves or their 
schools. A specialist for each subject area is on the staff 
to address specific content-area needs. Teachers teaching 
teachers works in Hamburg, according to Mrs. Stolzke. 


West Berlin: A Professional Development Network 


Rather than an in-service institute, the department of 
education, Schulwesen, Berufsausbildung und Sport, in 
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West Berlin operates a network for professional develop- 
ment. The director, Dr. Wilfried Fest, utilizes the resources 
in Berlin, West Germany, and Western Europe to meet 
teacher requests for in-service activities and to stimulate 
professional development in general. Over fifty-two busi- 
nesses, universities, professional organizations, and foreign 
cultural services, sponsor and/or conduct in-service activi- 
ties for the Berlin Network.* 

Berlin’s networking has many advantages for in-service 
programing. It can offer a wider range of courses and in- 
volve more people than other German institutes that rely 
primarily on permanent staffs. Furthermore, networking 
is potentially less costly since the sponsoring organizations 
bear some or all of the costs. Finally, the Berlin Network 
has apparently achieved effective collaboration between the 
university, the public schools, and the private sector by 
serving as a clearinghouse for in-service where everyone can 
participate equally. 


What America Might Learn from German In-service 


The German in-service institutes, the Berlin network, 
and their programing reflect a serious commitment to con- 
tinuing education for educators. America should make 
an equal commitment. Furthermore, America should of- 
fer teacher-oriented in-service like most of the in-service 
in Germany.’ School administrations and possibly states 
should poll teachers to discover their wishes and then pro- 
vide appropriate corresponding in-service activities. 

This approach to in-service could ultimately enable 
teachers to take control of education, as doctors and lawyers 
control their professions. An in-service session could pro- 
vide teachers with the insight and means to achieve their 
objectives as professionals. For example, if language arts 
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teachers in a district want to integrate mass media instruc- 
tion within a state-mandated curriculum consisting of the 
strict canon, an in-service session conducted by national ex- 
perts could show the teachers a method to teach mass me- 
dia and still accommodate the curriculum requirements. In 
other words, in-service in the German fashion could spark 
grass-roots education where teachers would take responsi- 
bility for educational excellence in their schools and dis- 
tricts. In this sense, in-service would provide more than 
educational tidbits for the classroom—it would provide a 
forum for professional development and action. 


American educators should also establish in-service net- 
works for educators like the network in Berlin. These 
networks would solicit and coordinate in-service programs 
sponsored by school districts, educational consortiums, 
teacher unions, universities, professional organizations, 
businesses, etc. 


In large American cities, for example the Network for 
Educational Development in St. Louis and the Learning 
Exchange in Kansas City, this is already the case. Smaller 
communities could possibly benefit most by forming con- 
sortiums for in-service since they have even fewer resources 
than schools in large cities. An example of such a rural net- 
work is the one being established by the local chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa in northeast Missouri. With a grant from the 
National Education Association, the In-Service Network 
for Educators in Northeast Missouri organized two work- 
shops in November 1988 for cooperating/mentor teachers 
in northeast Missouri. The Network for Educational De- 
velopment in St. Louis provided the workshop presen- 
ter. Northeast Missouri State University contributed to 
expenses. The Kirksville School District hosted the work- 
shop at its junior high school and supplied refreshments. 
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Networking in northeast Missouri has such potential 
that Phi Delta Kappa National has awarded a grant to es- 
tablish a permanent in-service network and to sponsor two 
other workshops for cooperating/mentor teachers in April 
1989. The Learning Exchange in Kansas City will provide 
the workshop presenter and bear most of the costs. North- 
east Missouri State University has awarded the Northeast 
Missouri Network a matching-funds grant for programing 
and operations. Consequently, the Northeast Missouri Net- 
work will be able to co-sponsor three regional in-service 
workshops offered through the Kirksville school system: 
1) improving teacher communication, 2) effective teacher- 
parent conferencing, and 3) training for mentor teachers 
and members of professional development committees. Fur- 
thermore, the Northeast Missouri Network has contributed 
to two area workshops: 1) “hands-on” science techniques 
and 2) computer literacy for elementary teachers. Also, a 
member will offer a special science workshop at a meeting 
of Phi Delta Kappa for area educators in conjunction with 
his National Science Foundation grant. 

Presently, an ad hoc committee composed of a teacher, 
a principal, an assistant superintendent, and two teacher 
educators is consulting with its peers about assuming con- 
trol of the Northeast Missouri Network for next year. Its 
chairman, Larry Smith, assistant superintendent, believes 
strongly in the project: 


Networking is one of the few ways many rural ed- 
ucators, who share the belief that staff develop- 
ment is an essential ingredient in improving edu- 
cation, have of communicating this idea between 
themselves on a regular basis. It also provides 
them with an organized system of sharing finan- 
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cial resources, a critical area of concern of many 
undersupported schools.® 
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School administrators have been, for the most part, suc- 
cessful teachers who achieved recognition for their work 
and, for a variety of reasons, decided to move into positions 
of leadership. Ambition and the drive for higher salaries 
have motivated some aspiring leaders. For others, a quest 
for power has driven them to move increasingly up within 


the hierarchy of an organizational chart. Still others have 
been motivated by a need to manage their own time more 
completely. The prestige of position is an important factor 
to some. And, some budding leaders are conscripted into 
leadership positions because of unique circumstances. An 
overriding desire among aspiring leaders, however, is a vi- 
sion of how they might more effectively contribute toward 
a better system. 

For the past several years I have been closely observing 
leaders in action, reading the current literature about lead- 
ership and joining with others in a formal search for pos- 
itive examples of both individual leaders and outstanding 
organizations. This search has ranged over a large number 
of enterprises including hospitals and other health care fa- 
cilities, manufacturing companies, educational institutions, 
governmental agencies, utilities, and a variety of service sec- 
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tor organizations. I have been interested in why some orga- 
nizations succeed and others fail; why some leaders are able 
to inspire heightened effort and contribution while others 
seem to generate resentment or tendency among employees 
to simply serve their time; why some employees feel closely 
identified to their organizations and others feel alienated. 
As a practicing leader in public education, I have also tried 
to be self-analytical and to temper what I read with realistic 
application. I wanted to pay close attention to those ideals 
and practices of leaders that I thought could be applied in 
the administration of schools. The following reflects a syn- 
thesis of my observations, discussions with leaders from a 
large variety of organizations, shared inquiry with students 
of leadership, reading and thinking. 


The Retrospective Gaze 


As newly appointed leaders move into leadership posi- 
tions within the schools, they often begin to become con- 
sumed by the activity trap of responsibilities. Attention is 
demanded by day-to-day operating needs of the school: the 
discipline concern, seemingly interminable meetings, eval- 
uation schedules, and the press of routine. These concerns 
tend to lock leaders into a more short-term orientation of 
making it through the day, until Christmas vacation, and 
to the end of another year. The dream that characterized 
those first positions sometimes fades. School administra- 
tors, like other managers, can easily find themselves preoc- 
cupied with the operational details of their job and locked 
into present tense thinking. 

It does not take a mid-life crisis to bring people in lead- 
ership positions to a point of introspection. The arrival of 
a new boss, the transfer to a new school or some other ex- 
ternal stimulation can bring about reflection. Other school 
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leaders often come to a point in their career when they ques- 
tion the impact of their work. They ask themselves if what 
they are doing is making a difference. Are they consumed 
with high energy but low impact tasks? Are they making 
a contribution toward a better system? The questions of 
leadership and the ability to work with other people toward 
realizing a shared vision surfaces periodically throughout 
the career of supervisors, principals, superintendents, and 
other people in leadership. This reflection upon leadership 
leads to essential questions: What do I hope to accomplish 
in this job? What would it take to increase my contribu- 
tion? What do my subordinates want or need from me in 
order to increase their contribution? What kind of rela- 
tionship do I want with my boss? What do J want or need 
from my job? 


Thinking about these questions leads inescapably to the 
realization that the same concerns and questions that are 
so important to leaders are also felt by subordinate people 
within the organization. Leaders understand the impor- 
tance of work to their own sense of self esteem and come to 
realize that the potential for that same level of identifica- 
tion exists throughout the organization. The custodian can 
feel just as intense an identification with his position as can 
the principal. Realizing that all members of an organiza- 
tion possess the ability to make a heightened contribution 
and, in fact, are often eager to increase their identification 
is an essential element of leadership. 


In the last decade or so, there has been a consuming 
interest in the role of leadership as a major force shaping 
our institutions. Books on leadership have become best 
sellers, prominently displayed in major book stores. Pub- 
lic television has offered prime time specials on leadership 
and the search for excellence throughout various institu- 
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tions. Seminars are offered and filled by managers and 
aspiring managers who hope to learn the secret of making 
their organizations more forward-looking, competitive, and 
productive. We are tired of feeling defensive about Ameri- 
can business and institutions. Instead of griping about the 
decline of productivity and unresponsive institutions, we 
are more interested in finding positive examples of Ameri- 
can enterprises and learning from these success stories. 

Peters and Waterman were perhaps the popularizers of 
this trend with the publication of In Search of Excellence.’ 
Tom Peters has continued his work and contributed his 
findings in additional books and public television specials. 
Phi Delta Kappa made an earlier effort in a similar fash- 
ion with the publication of Why Do Some Urban School 
Succeed.? In both cases an attempt was made to identify 
outstanding organizations and to isolate the factors that 
seemed to make a difference. 

This search within organizations for differentiating fac- 
tors has extended to the society at large. John Naisbitt 
has written two best sellers, Megatrends® and Re-inventing 
the Corporation,‘ in which he has attempted to isolate the 
emerging values within our society. Knowledge of these 
trends, he suggests, will help forward-thinking managers in- 
crease productivity among workers and lead them to prac- 
tices which will heighten identification between workers and 
the organizations with which they are affiliated. 


Looking for Contemporary Answers 


Over the past four years, I have directed a seminar 
in organizational leadership for the University of South 
Dakota while, at the same time, serving as the principal 
of a large elementary school in Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 
Participants in this seminar have been graduate students 
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working on advanced degrees in educational administra- 
tion, business administration or health services adminis- 
tration. Source materials for this seminar included many 
of the most contemporary books on leadership, journal ar- 
ticles, and interviews with managers from a wide variety 
of organizations. The style of instruction was collective 
inquiry into the essential questions of leadership. The sem- 
inar participants and I were interested in what made some 
organizations successful, contemporary methods of moti- 
vation employed within organizations, communication pat- 
terns, and relationships between various level of manage- 
ment. A distillation of this effort has suggested that there 
are three essential strategies that might be employed by 
leaders to position the organization for success. Leaders 
must first understand the need to optimize the contribu- 
tion of employees within the organization. Next, leaders 
must develop and articulate a vision for the organization. 


Finally, leaders must learn to direct their organization away 
from a “business as usual” operating mentality toward, in- 
stead, a marketing orientation. 


Optimize the Contribution of Employees 


A common element in the work of Peters, Naisbitt and 
others is the belief that an organization will survive and 
prosper only through the active involvement of people asso- 
ciated with it. This becomes more than a slogan in forward- 
thinking organizations. It is essential for leaders to realize 
that the nature of the work force has changed in the past 
couple of decades. 

Studs Terkel, in his book Working, presented a moving 
account of how people felt about their jobs and bosses in 
the late 1960’s and early 1970’s. The workers portrayed 
in his book generally expressed feelings of resentment, im- 
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potence and bitterness about the value offered for their 
contribution.® There is a remarkable contrast presented in 
the more contemporary books about leadership. Tom Pe- 
ters, Charles Garfield, Warren Bennis, and John Naisbitt, 
for instance, highlight involved workers and leaders who feel 
a close congruence between their personal agendas and the 
goals of the organizations with which they are associated. 
As a work force, we are better educated, more mobile, 
more alert to opportunities and more aware of our own 
marketability. There are more women in the work force, 
and there are working spouses. Among workers today, the 
most significant motivating factor is not money or security. 
We are not satisfied with just having a steady job with a 
regular paycheck. Instead, we feel the need to make a dif- 
ference and to be recognized for the contribution that we 
make. Martin Luther King, Jr. gave an address in 1968 in 
which he likened this need to be recognized for our achieve- 
ments to what he called “The Drum Major Instinct.” We 
all, he implied, want to be out in front, leading the parade, 
and we all want to be praised for the things that we do.® 
Organizations that fail to recognize this aspect of moti- 
vation are likely to find a high turn-over of skilled employ- 
ees. They often find themselves hiring employees who sim- 
ply pass through the organization on their way to a more 
productive or rewarding position. Minimum compliance 
and contribution are likely from employees within organi- 
zations which fail to recognize the new needs of workers. 
Hersey and Blanchard in their book, Management of Orga- 
nizational Behavior, report a study showing that employees 
can work at 20 to 30 percent of their ability without being 
fired. That level of contribution can be increased to 80 or 90 
percent if employees are highly motivated.’ “Dead wood” 
also seems to accumulate faster within organizations which 
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pay limited attention to the realities of the work force in 
the 1980’s. 

Effective organizations expect their managers to help 
promote the idea of self-management. A manager is ex- 
pected to become more a developer of people than a con- 
troller, a coach rather than a referee. A leader is expected 
to become a cheerleader for excellence and someone who re- 
moves barriers so that others can experience success. The 
goal within effective organizations is for individual employ- 
ees to merge their own aspirations into the organizational 
vision. The ideal is for employees to become personally 
identified with the organization. 


Generating A Vision For The Organization 


An organizational vision tends to generate a bonding be- 
tween individual and group efforts and the mission of the 
organization. Warren Bennis and Burt Nanus undertook a 
search for common traits among 90 successful leaders from 
a variety of organizational backgrounds. They identified 
four common attributes of leadership among the subjects 
of their study and presented their findings in their book, 
Leaders. The first attribute, and the one from which all 
others flowed, was the development of vision. Vision, in 
this context, is described as a future state of the organi- 
zation, a dream toward which individual and group efforts 
might be directed. Vision points the way, it is the foun- 
dation upon which mission, goals, and objectives might 
be built. Charles Garfield, in his book Peak Perform- 
ers, related his search for the fundamentals of leadership 
and began with what he called “missions that motivate.” 
Mission to Garfield is “...an image of a desired state of af- 
fairs that inspires action—determines behavior and fuels 
motivation.”® 
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The search for mission is something that all leaders 
ought to take upon themselves as an accepted part of their 
responsibilities. It has to be a planned, systematic effort 
which puts the leader in touch with all constituent groups. 
The search should involve discussions with the employees, 
the consumers, a history of the organization, and an anal- 
ysis of trends affecting the organization. 


After identifying a vision, the next task of effective lead- 
ership is articulation of the vision. This means a deter- 
mined and planned campaign to keep the vision fresh and 
vivid in the minds of all affected by it. Bennis and Nanus, 
provide a thorough discussion of vision articulation and 
the search within an organization for commitment.'° The 
leader should seek out opportunities to talk about the vi- 
sion, even at the risk of seeming monomaniacal on the sub- 
ject. This vision should be used to determine goals for sub- 
ordinate managers within the organization and to measure 
organizational progress. The leader should be eager to pro- 
vide support and encouragement to individuals and groups 
within the organization who embrace the vision. The leader 
should become clearly identified as a cheerleader for the ar- 
ticulated vision. 

The scope of vision can be as varied as the complexity of 
the organization. It could be a clearly identified vision or 
mission statement by a state board of education, a state leg- 
islature, an individual school district, a department within 
a district, or a school building. It might range across a 
school district or be the expression of a single department 
within a school building. Providing the least restrictive 
environment for special education students, for example, 
might be a clearly articulated vision. With this vision, 
each part of an organization would be charged with provid- 
ing opportunities for special education students to experi- 
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ence school life with their non-handicapped age peers to the 
fullest extent possible. Principals and teachers would be ex- 
pected to seek out opportunities for handicapped children 
to be absorbed into the larger school environment. Central 
office personnel would be eager to provide the necessary 
support to realize this integration of special and regular 
education. Support might take the form of assurance that 
whatever was needed to make the integration succeed would 
be provided. Top administrators would pay attention to 
this effort and would cheer on those teachers and princi- 
pals who work to translate the vision into reality. Promot- 
ing parental choice in education might be another vision. 
Embracing this vision would mean that each part of the 
organization would seek out ways to involve parent choice 
in the educational planning for their child. This could in- 
volve choice in selection of school, teacher or instructional 
program. It could be the development of a new discipline 
model based upon positive rather than negative reinforce- 
ment. Sometimes a vision is relatively short-term, such as 
building a new school or developing a new organizational 
thrust—converting to a middle school, for instance. 


When a vision has been articulated, and the key lead- 
ers become cheerleaders for realization of this vision, the 
subordinate managers must themselves become committed 
supporters. It is essential that everyone within the organi- 
zation understand the vision, the direction, and the focus 
that has been developed. They must also be held account- 
able for the level of cooperation provided to make this vi- 
sion a reality. Developing a vision, articulating the vision 
and providing support so that others might identify with it 
are essential ingredients of leadership. 
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Change From An Operations To A Marketing Emphasis 


An organization with a focus on marketing instead of 
operations turns away from a “making it through the day” 
mentality. An operatioas focus is characteristic of a util- 
ity. It is essentially non-competitive and feels no pressing 
need to embrace change. Usually, this sort of institution is 
steeped in tradition with an entrenched and turf-conscious 
bureaucratic structure. The danger of an operations fo- 
cus is the tendency for managers to become bogged down 
in the activity trap of high energy but low impact tasks. 
Defensiveness, risk aversion and an emphasis upon reaction 
rather than action seem to plague organizations of this sort. 
There is a heightened possibility for conflict as organiza- 
tions with an emphasis upon operations try to meet the 
diverse needs of a pluralistic society. 

A marketing focus, on the other hand, is more likely 
to lead the organization toward a systematic search for 
innovation, for new ways to meet the needs of clients or 
customers. Peter Drucker, in his book Innovation and En- 
trepreneurship, argues that it is a responsibility of all exec- 
utives within an organization to engage themselves in a sys- 
tematic search for innovation. He even offers a step-by-step 
methodology toward achieving that task. The field of ed- 
ucation is replete with possibilities for a systematic search 
for solutions to inadequately addressed needs. Drucker, in 
fact posits that unless the public schools of this nation take 
the lead in innovation they are not likely to survive into the 
next century except as schools “...for the minorities in the 
slums.” 

The best organizations are increasingly emphasizing a 
customer service orientation. Tom Peters asserts that there 
is no such thing as a commodity. Everything can be 
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differentiated.'* Time magazine, in February of 1987 ran 
a cover story on the poor level of service within our so- 
ciety. Still, according to examples offered by Time, some 
organizations prosper because of the tremendous empha- 
sis that they place on customer service.'* In the contem- 
porary, consumer-conscious society with a great similar- 
ity among products and services, the quality of service, as 
expressed by Albrecht and Zemke in their book, Service 
America, provides the competitive edge. They describe 
the concept of “Moments of Truth” as conceived by Jan 
Carlzon, the turnaround manager of Scandinavian Airlines 
System (SAS). The “Moments of Truth” approach is a way 
of looking at the countless occasions in which a consumer 
makes a judgement about an organization, times when last- 
ing and infectious impressions are made. Successful orga- 
nizations manage these opportunities to create a favorable 
impression. !4 

All organizations can enhance their customer service by 
paying attention to “moments of truth.” An elementary 
school principal, for instance, can manage those moments 
of truth that create impressions at the beginning of the day. 
Think for a moment of the impressions made upon parents 
who bring their children to school in the morning. They see 
safety patrol members, properly equipped, at the corners 
crossing children. They see the flag flying or, better yet, 
being raised by children. The principal and teachers are 
moving about the grounds greeting children and overseeing 
the morning activities. When the bell rings, the children 
line up in an orderly fashion with the teachers supervising. 
As a parent walks into the school, he or she is greeted by 
receptive and smiling school staff. The building presents 
a clean, child-centered appearance. The message: Here is 
a school where children are safe, where the staff is caring, 
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where my child is valued. My child is in good hands. These 
impressions set the stage for increasing cooperation and 
communication regarding the academic program. 

Organizations that take customer satisfaction seriously 
plan this as a strategy. They recognize that customers are 
fickle, they fall in and out of love with an organization 
quickly.’ Effective leaders take marketing and customer 
service seriously. 


The New Educational Leader 


Phi Delta Kappan, in the November 1986 issue, high- 
lighted the report issued by the National Governors’ Asso- 
ciation on education. In “Time for Results: The Governors’ 
1991 Report on Education,” the governors examined the 
structure of contemporary schools and found that major 
shortcomings in organization restricted the opportunities 


for teachers to use their talents. Teachers, in the context 
of their work schedule, are not provided enough time to 
prepare for instruction or to review student work. They 
need a greater opportunity to build collegial relationships 
with other teachers, and they need a means of participating 
systematically in addressing school needs. 

The governors also address the question of school man- 
agement. In addition to developing better administrator- 
preparation programs and tighter selection procedures, 
principals should be charged with creating solutions for 
contemporary problems. For instance, as part of their lead- 
ership responsibilities, principals should be charged with 
generating a guiding vision for the organization and, with 
their staff, developing goals for the realization of that vi- 
sion. Principals should be expected to create meaningful 
opportunities for collegial working relationships. '® 
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The work of school leaders is, clearly, more than just 
keeping the institution afloat and putting out fires. As 
demanding as these tasks are, or can become, there is much 
more to do. The chief task of a leader is to harness the 
talents of others so that the goals of the organization might 
be met. In the process, a leader creates conditions under 
which others might contribute their intelligence, their best 
efforts, and theirs feeling of identification to the mission. 
Nearly all of us have the desire to contribute our best work 
to the organization, and it is the responsibility of leadership 
to create conditions in which we become eager to make that 
heightened contribution. Leaders need to set a vision for 
the organization and to help others structure goals to meet 
the vision. Leaders must not only generate a vision, they 
need also to articulate that vision continually and to recruit 
others within the organization as change agents. Leaders 
need to help position their organization so that there is a 


continual emphasis upon marketing the service rather than 
allowing an operations or “business as usual” attitude to 
dominate. 
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Introduction 


For the last few years, I have been teaching interna- 
tional marketing at a large state university. This course 
is designed to enable students to deal successfully with 
the massive and almost insurmountable task of marketing 


products and services in a culturally diverse, global envi- 
ronment. Every semester, a couple of my students invari- 
ably ask, “If we do live in a culturally divided world, is 
there anything at all that can be said about life that is uni- 
versally applicable?” My response to their question is an 
emphatic “yes.” “There is,” I answer, “a substratum that 
unifies life everywhere, and it is upon this substratum that 
the various cultural diversities manifest themselves. This 
substratum is mankind’s never ending quest for happiness 
and harmony.” 

If happiness is indeed important, why is it seldom dis- 
cussed in our classrooms? Regardless of which course a 
professor teaches, should not happiness, which is a product 
of life management, deserve at least a cursory treatment? 

Philosopher J. Krishnamurti wrote in 1953, “The right 
kind of education, while encouraging the learning of a tech- 
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nique, should accomplish something which is of a far greater 
importance; it should help man to experience the integrated 
process of life.”' Education in most American universi- 
ties, when judged against this heuristic, seems far from 
this ideal. It is only an integrated self that is capable of 
experiencing true and lasting happiness. While education 
has definitely contributed to the prosperity of Americans 
over the last few decades, it is questionable whether it has 
helped people understand and integrate the process of life. 
More specifically, one has to wonder whether education has 
played any role in enhancing society’s overall level of happi- 
ness. Empirically, research suggests that there has been “no 
marked increase in the self-perceived happiness of Ameri- 
cans to accompany the very substantial rise in the standard 
of living in the postwar period.”? 

Popular books like Future Shock, The Third Wave, and 
The Closing of the American Mind reveal that for all our 
material gains, we as individuals have become more alien- 
ated, lonelier, more fragmented over the last four decades. 
This phenomenon seems more pronounced in middle-class 
and upper-middle class Americans, the traditional con- 
sumers of higher education in American.* 

This article is based on the premise that the lack of a 
well-rounded curriculum in higher education may aid in 
propagating the current trends. While we overload stu- 
dents with techniques and theories concerning their field 
of specialization, little effort is undertaken toward the in- 
tegration of personality, and toward preparing students for 
the so-called real world. While individual members of a fac- 
ulty can do little in revamping the curriculum requirements, 
they can make small strides by periodically discussing bal- 
ance and happiness in the classroom. My personal expe- 
riences indicate that it is possible to incorporate life man- 
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agement in any class. One or two class periods devoted to 
the topic should help students’ view their interactions with 
the outside world from a holistic perspective. 

The feedback received from approximately 1,000 grad- 
uating seniors at a large southwestern university suggests 
that students greatly appreciate those inputs that would 
better prepare them for a holistic understanding of life. 
They seem dissatisfied with the present system of educa- 
tion that gives them—at best—a ticket to the job market, 
and little else. We as educators need to broaden the domain 
of education such that the young people graduating from 
our institutions are better equipped in the art and science 
of life management. 


The Realization 


My experiment in discussing happiness and balance with 
students began over five years ago. I deal mainly with busi- 
ness majors, though my class contains a fair representation 
of students from communication, psychology, and leisure 
studies. Over the last few years, in my informal discussion 
with students, I realized that they approach life with a very 
fragmented orientation. Many of them pick careers and 
choose jobs on the basis of what they will get paid. Other 
facets of a job such as having sufficient time for personal or 
family life, doing something that provides a personal sense 
of accomplishment, having an element of variety and adven- 
ture in the job, etc. are seldom discussed with prospective 
employers during campus interviews. 

What is even more amazing, most male and many fe- 
male students do not give a great deal of thought to how 
their job and child rearing will be integrated when they are 
confronted with the need to do so. Thus, in my opinion, 
business students know many tools and techniques when 
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it comes to managing companies, but are totally uniniti- 
ated when it comes to the management of issues concern- 
ing family, friends, and their leisure lives. It was with this 
realization that I put together a lecture which I called the 
“Model of Happiness.” I have used this lecture in each of 
my classes over the last twelve semesters. Each semester, 
the student is requested to submit an anonymous appraisal 
of the model, and what it means to him/her. The positive 
feedback received over the course of these twelve semesters 
was the primary inspiration for this article. 


The Malaise 


Most students graduating from our fine universities to- 
day suffer from the same malady described in Herzog. This 
novel graphically depicts how unprepared a Ph.D from a 
fine university can be to deal with such events as his wife 
leaving him for another man. He realizes that in his mo- 
ment of crisis. Aristotle or Spinoza are of little help. As 
Saul Bellow himself acknowledges, higher education has lit- 
tle to offer a troubled man, and the hero in Herzog 1s, “in 
the end aware that he has had no education in the con- 
duct of life (at the university who was there to teach him 
how to deal with his erotic needs, with women, with family 
matters?) and he returns...to square one.”*> When tens of 
thousands of dollars are spent “educating” each of our citi- 
zens, Can we, as a society, afford not to educate students in 
life management ? What about the social costs that each of 
us have to bear in making our graduates “return to square 
one” when confronted with personal problems? 

Before we address these questions, we need to under- 
stand the consequences of “life mismanagement.” In his 
inaugural speech on July 1, 1986, Newark, N.J.’s new mayor 
Sharpe James commented, 
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Our society generally seems more violent, more 
drunk, more suicidal and more threatening of 
one another than generations past. Too many 
individuals are experiencing an ethical collapse, 
a spiritual withdrawal, and escaping reality 
through drugs, alcohol, sex-without-love, making 
unwanted babies, and turning on each other with 
violence.® 


These are only some of the problems, and I suspect that 
Mr. James was focusing on the problems of our youth. 
At an adult level, isolation, loneliness, alienation, drug ad- 
diction, and unprevented stress are rampant. One in nine 
American adults returns from work to an empty home, and 
among working graduates, child-care is the most bother- 
some problem.’ Friends are increasingly harder to come 
by in our fragmented society, and people seldom have time 


for intrinsically gratifying hobbies. What we are witnessing 
are the symptoms of an unbalanced life.® 


Can we as educators trigger the thought process on life 
management among our youngsters? Busy as we all are 
covering the requisite material in each of our courses, can 
we not devote a couple of sessions in our classes to balance 
and happiness? Can we not foster a discussion on issue 
that most of our future graduates will inevitably face in 
life regardless of their major? 


If done with sincerity, I believe that it is this kind of 
education that students value and appreciate. In this task, 
educators do not have to provide formulae and recipes for 
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happiness: by merely opening the issue of life management 
we can make the students introspective in their choices, 
decisions, and actions. 


Understanding Our Culture 


To provide life management education, we must under- 
stand the contemporary culture or the “collective mental 
programming” of our students. Many of the chaotic hap- 
penings in life can be explained, and subsequently cor- 
rected, with the understanding of culture.® Culture is 
transmitted through common background and education,!° 
and professors need to acknowledge that it is education that 
can actually create what Saul Bellow terms “some of the 
wildest thickets that block the channel to the soul.”’! The 
main drawbacks surrounding American culture, and per- 
petuated by our educational system, seem to stem from: 


(1) lack of self-awareness, (2) unrealistic expectations, (3) 
an over-emphasis on individualism, and (4) the lack of a 
systematic framework for life. 


Self Awareness 


Self-awareness stems from conscious thought. It involves 
reaching inward in an attempt to understand oneself. It is 
only after a reasonably solid understanding of oneself that 
one can relate to society in a manner that leads to happiness 
and balance. It takes a strong self, i.e., a strong sense of 
personal identity to be able to relate fully to the outside 
world, and experience happiness and contentment therein, 
without being swallowed up.!? 

In the last few decades, however, it seems that our quest 
for self-awareness has been thwarted. Present day Ameri- 
can civilization seems to be drawn outward, allowing itself 
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little opportunity for self-awareness. Myers-Briggs Type 
Indicator tests suggest that 75% of the American popu- 
lation is extroverted. While extroversion is a natural trait 
with its own unique benefits, '* we have not taken the effort 
to develop the auxiliary trait of introversion that would fa- 
cilitate self-awareness.’ Most of us would rather engage in 
some sort of activity than deal with the painstaking process 
of tuning inward to discover who we really are. This phe- 
nomenon has been further aggravated by the ridiculously 
high amount of time spent in television viewing, the prolif- 
eration of VCRs in American homes, and all other kinds of 
titillation made available to the individual at the touch of 
a button. The result is barbarous confusion as evidenced 
by inconsistent decision making, fragmented thinking, and 
compartmentalized living. 


Unrealistic Expectations 


Psychiatrists Theodore and Eleanor Rubin consider un- 
realistic expectations and self-hate the two main destroy- 
ers of happiness. Self-hate is a degenerate state of self- 
awareness which can be overcome by developing a solid 
self-identity through self-understanding.'® Unrealistic ex- 
pectations, the other major hurdle to happiness, are equally 
malignant. Psychiatrists’ offices are filled with severely de- 
pressed people—depressed because despite achieving the 
goals they aspired for—their impossible expectations re- 
mained unfulfilled. 

Hinduism and Buddhism may provide some insights for 
such people; expectations, these philosophies argue, are the 
roots of sorrow. 

Although it may sound obvious, students need to be re- 
minded that we shall all remain largely imperfect. It needs 
to be stressed early on that most of the critical outcomes 
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in life are the end-result of a thousand different variables, 
many of which are beyond our immediate control. In many 
instances, it is better to accept this reality than to drive 
oneself to depression by not realizing the unpragmatic na- 
ture of one’s expectations. 


Individualism 


Geert Hofstede, the Dutch social psychologist looked at 
the cultural aspects of sixty-six countries.'® Of all the coun- 
tries he investigated, the United States scored the highest 
on the criterion of individualism. In an individualistic cul- 
ture, each person is expected to look out for his or her own 
well-being. “I consciousness” holds the sway, and most 
major decisions are made independent of the impact on 
the other people constituting the community. This empha- 
sis on individual initiative and achievement has definitely 
helped the U. S. in the economic realm. But we have paid 
a heavy price for this so-called independence. Most of us 
have become what Allan Bloom calls “social solitaires.” 1” 

We have now, more than ever, developed a heightened 
awareness of our own individuality—of the traits that make 
us unique. This awareness has resulted in the psychological 
demassification of our society. The result has at best been 
a mixed bag. As Alvin Toffler correctly observes: 


By de-massifying society, by accentuating differ- 
ences rather than similarities, we help people in- 
dividualize themselves. We make it possible for 
each of us more nearly to fulfill his or her po- 
tential. But we also make human contact more 
difficult. For the more individualized we are, the 
more difficult it becomes to find a mate or a 
lover who has precisely matching interests, val- 
ues, schedules, or tastes. Friends are also harder 
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to come by. We become choosier in our social 
ties. But so do others. The result is a great many 
ill-matched relationships. Or no relationships at 
all.'® 


Community demands that there exist emotionally sat- 
isfying bonds between individuals. The success of speak- 
ers like Leo Buscaglia on the talk-show circuit reflects the 
tremendous concern that we have for companionship and 
a sense of belonging. The salience of the need should be 
explicitly pointed out in any dialogue on life management. 
A lot of psychological ills stem from loneliness; one can es- 
cape loneliness only by cultivating intimate relationships 
and friendships.'® Cultivation of such bonds requires con- 
scious work and compromise. In the absence of such activ- 
ity, Americans will continue to remain frustrated in their 
attainment of the three basic desires: the desire for com- 
munity, the desire for engagement, and the desire for mu- 


tual dependence.” Many people realize this axiom only af- 
ter their life, despite their career achievements and money, 
seems nothing but a vacuous existence. 


Structure and Framework 


Individuals need life structure. Unfortunately, the last 
few decades in America have been characterized by the 
breakdown of structure at every turn—in the family, in the 
workplace, in socially imposed roles, and in the prescribed 
lifestyles to follow. The result, especially for youth, is the 
lack of a sense of purpose. In extreme cases, this leads 
to depressions, drug and alcohol addiction, and criminal 
behaviors.”4 The structure and security traditionally pro- 
vided by the family and the church are now being sought 
in heroin and cults. There is no escape from structure; the 
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absurdity inherent in a structureless existence is evident in 
the writings of Jean-Paul Sartre.?7 As educators we need 
to emphasize the importance of a cohesive structure and 
framework in life management. 

A systematic framework for life not only provides the 
psychic security that any structure provides, but also en- 
sures that major decisions in life are made in a holistic 
fashion. Most young people realize only from experience 
the agonies resulting from the trade-offs which have to be 
made between career demands and family obligations, be- 
tween being accessible for their children and having some 
time for their own growth and development, between meet- 
ing a friend for cocktails and using the same time toward 
some intrinsically satisfying hobby. Limited as we are in 
our time, resources, and energies, we can never maximize 
our pay-offs in each of life’s departments. What we can 
do is to decide what return is acceptable in the areas we 
consider significant, and then allocate our resources accord- 
ingly. Most of the students never realize the significance of 
this analysis until the realities of adult life hit home. By 
then they are trapped in a job they cannot escape, divorced, 
and developing ulcers and backaches at the age of thirty. A 
cohesive and holistic life structure may pre-empt some of 
these mishappenings. 


It is thus important that students be made aware of 
the need for balance in life. Balance can only result from 
a holistic and structured approach to life. Such balance 
incorporates harmony between reality and expectations, 
between friends, intimate relationships, career, and hob- 
bies. Life management thus becomes portfolio manage- 
ment, where each item in the portfolio is analyzed only 
in relation to all others. 
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A General Framework for Happiness 


Through extensive literature review, and with inputs 
from informal interviews with hundreds of students, busi- 
ness executives, philosophers, and professors, I designed 
a framework to be used in class for discussing happiness. 
This framework is what I call the “Model of Happiness.” 
A brief synopsis of the model has been provided here as 
an example of the various topics which could be discussed 
under life management. What follows is necessarily a very 
brief overview of the framework. The main components of 
this model have been depicted in Figure 1. 


ure 1 
A Holistic Model of Happiness 
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A °*=" indicates « positive relationship between two variables, 
and a “-" implies a negative causal relationship. 


Although some of the variables affecting health may be 


physical or genetic in origin, the interaction of the remaining 
seven variables also affects a person's health. 


Happiness is a pain-free and tension-free state of 
existence.” The model presented here conceptualizes hap- 
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piness to be the end product of a continuous and dynamic 
exchange process. Life can be appropriately depicted as 
comprising a series of acts in which certain inputs are ex- 
changed for outputs. The most elementary life-functions 
such as breathing or metabolism entail an exchange of in- 
puts for outputs. The exchange process applies from the 
simplest to the most complicated activities in human be- 
ings. Therefore, it is within the realm of exchange that the 
phenomenon of happiness is visualized. A series of such 
exchanges determines one’s expectations and reality at any 
point in time, and the degree of compatibility between re- 
ality and expectations determines the level of happiness. 

The inputs in the exchange framework have been enu- 
merated under the category of Self. In our transactions 
with the world, we bring in our needs, desires, resources, 
and health. These inputs are employed in return for certain 
outputs listed in the model under the Domain of Salience. 
This domain incorporates the different spheres of activity 
that generally and significantly determine our level of hap- 
piness. Included in the Domain of Salience are career, in- 
timate relationships (or family), friends, and hobbies. It is 
the incessant interaction of Self and the Domain of Salience 
that shapes a person’s ezpectations as well as his (her) per- 
ception of reality. The lower the degree of discrepancy be- 
tween perceived reality and expectations, the happier a hu- 
man being will be. 


Self 


As was indicated earlier, Self comprises four categories 
of inputs. These are needs, desires, resources, and health. 
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Needs 


Needs encompass the physical necessities required for 
survival. Food clothing, shelter, and sex are some of the 
more basic human needs. Fortunately for those in the West- 
ern world, the physical needs are largely satisfied. But 
this security concerning physical needs destroys some of 
the structure that people who are not as fortunate have to 
abide by.** The relationship between structure and happi- 
ness was alluded to earlier. Since the satisfaction of physi- 
cal needs also destroys structure, people have to grope in a 
vacuous realm until they create a structure of their own. In 
Toffler’s discussion on making the post-industrial society a 
more humane place to live in, he writes, “For the less af- 
fluent, economic pressures impose high structure. For the 
middle class, and especially their children, the reverse is 
true. Why not recognize this fact?” 


Desires 


As opposed to biologically driven need, desires or wants 
are psychologically driven. Some of the more common hu- 
man wants are love, affiliation with others, the desire for 
power and autonomy, status, self-esteem, etc. Maslow’s 
classic thesis on the hierarchy of needs states that desires or 
wants become especially salient to those individuals whose 
physical needs have been satisfactorily resolved.2* Thus, 
while the cause of unhappiness in Western societies is nei- 
ther hunger nor malnutrition, it takes on a psychological 
form and is no less severe. Our problem stems from frus- 
trated wants and manifests itself in the guise of low self- 
esteem, a general lack of love and caring, and—in extreme 
cases—pathological loneliness. 

The relationship between needs and wants is thus nega- 
tive. As our needs reach a level of satisfaction, our wants 
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or desires increase exponentially. In other words, the more 
satisfied we are in terms of our needs, the more sensitized 
we become to our unfulfilled desires.?” 


Resources 


Resources include the inputs that facilitate attainment 
of our needs and wants. Although health is a legitimate 
resource, its importance in the model warrants its status 
as an independent category. Some of the commonly used 
resources are intelligence, physical appearance or attrac- 
tiveness, ability to work hard, capacity for delayed gratifi- 
cation, etc. 


Health 


Health is a vital resource that affects a person’s level of 
happiness. It can have an impact on moods, temperament, 


self-concept, and one’s overall level of contentment. Health 
is not independent of the other seven factors comprising 
Self and the Domain of Salience. The balance between 
reality and expectations, both of which are determined by 
the level of each factor is Self, and the activity in each area 
comprising the Domain of Salience, has a significant impact 
on health. 

Evidence continues to accumulate linking most common 
physical ailments to psychosomatic causes.”* The growing 
interest in holistic medicine is right in treating health from 
a systems perspective; thereby attempting to incorporate 
both the internal and the external factors affecting health. 


Domain of Salience 


The Domain of Salience encompasses the major areas 
of human activity that significantly affect happiness. It is 
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hypothesized that the level of satisfaction derived from in- 
timate relationship, career, friendships, and hobbies largely 
accounts for the output component of human happiness. 

It is critical in the model to emphasize the linkage be- 
tween each of these areas. None of the categories composing 
the Domain are independent; they affect, and are affected 
by, each of the other factors. 


Intimate Relationship 


Intimate relationships (in most cases, family) form the 
crux of human socialization.” It is a basic human yearning 
to form bonds of closeness with other human beings. Yet, 
as was indicated earlier, intimate relationships are getting 
increasingly difficult to initiate and maintain. Most stu- 
dents graduate with only a vague idea about how their ca- 
reer plans would affect the formation or sustenance of their 
intimate relationships. 

It is only later after somewhat irrevocable commitments 
to careers have been made, that the need for balance be- 
tween intimate relationships and careers becomes pressing. 
Some business schools are trying to correct this situation. 
An article in Fortune states, “Balance is becoming a buz- 
zword among baby-boomers, all the more haunting for its 
elusiveness... As a result, Harvard B-school alumni, faculty, 
and student representatives are now working together on a 
possible second-year elective on balancing parenthood and 
career.” 


Career 


A person’s job in modern civilization has come to mean 
a lot more than any other category in the Domain. And 
yet, evidence continues to mount suggesting that many peo- 
ple do not really enjoy their jobs.* Social scientists and 
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philosophers have recognized for centuries that work is not 
just a physical activity undertaken for monetary induce- 
ment, but a psychic pursuit as well. 

Undiluted and intrinsic satisfaction can result from a 
career pursuit. But this requires a clear understanding 
of one’s personality, drives, strengths, and weaknesses. In 
other words, self-assessment is the key to choosing an ap- 
propriate career. Most students, in the absence of this un- 
derstanding, choose careers on the basis of largely trivial 
attributes. If the importance of self-assessment in career 
choices is stressed early on, fewer trial and error instances 
down the road would result.” 


Friends 


In the Model of Happiness, friends have been indepen- 
dently categorized from intimate relationships. The fu- 
sion of individual entities that takes place in intimate re- 
lationships usually does not occur in friendships. Steve 
Duck in Friend for Life, lists seven main reasons for having 
friends: sense of belonging, emotional stability, opportu- 
nity for communication about oneself, provision of assis- 
tance and physical support, reassurance of one’s worth and 
value, opportunity to help others, and personality support, 
i.e., an assurance that one’s beliefs and opinions are sound 
and reliable.* 

A well-balanced life thus dictates that friends be in- 
cluded in the Domain of Salience as significant contributors 
to happiness. 

Duck cites research findings to demonstrate that loss 
of friends can lead to serious medical and psychological 
consequences such as sleep disorders, anxiety, depression, 
headaches, etc. People with fewer friends are more prone 
to tonsillitis and cancer.* 
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Hobbies 


An examination of the four categories under the Domain 
of Salience reveals that it is only in the area of hobbies 
that a person has total control over the outcome of his or 
her inputs. A hobby is a leisure interest that absorbs the 
participant’s interest over a long period of time. 

John Neulinger’s concept of a leisure activity (or hobby) 
is one that is engaged in freely without compuls‘on either 
from outside forces or inner neurotic drives. Such pursuits 
are accompanied by an aura of pleasantness, unhurriedness, 
and relaxation. The chief value of hobbies, for most peo- 
ple, is getting in touch with their inherent creativity. It 
is this creativity that provides added meaning to life, and 
imbues it with joy.*° Hobbies are thus another significant 
contributor to happiness. 


Inter-relationships Between Self and Domain of Salience 


The Domain of Salience, which is determined by our 
activities in the areas of intimate relationships, friends, ca- 
reer, and hobbies determines our assessment of reality. In 
order for happiness to be attained, this reality needs to 
be balanced with expectations concerning each area in the 
Domain. This can be done either by altering certain com- 
ponents of reality to match expectations, or by toning down 
expectations in light of certain reality constraints. Regard- 
less of the approach adopted, the end-goal of this on-going 
exercise is balance. 

The more the imbalance between reality and expecta- 
tions, the more the lével of unhappiness experienced. Stu- 
dents need to be made aware that handling the pervasive 
phenomenon of unhappiness requires a conscious monitor- 
ing of one’s reality and expectations. Furthermore, they 
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need to be sensitized to the inter-relationships between the 
various facets of Self and the Domain of Salience. It is 
only when all the major categories affecting happiness are 
considered that a balanced life-portfolio can be reached. 
Philip Slater summarizes this phenomenon eloquently when 
he writes, 


Our most profound mental block as a people is 
our inability to think of things in relation to each 
other—our insistence on looking at only one thing 
at a time. We always think that getting more 
of something will make us happy, and that a lot 
more will make us happier still. We have a hard 
time understanding that health, or happiness, or 
true prosperity is achieved when things are in 
balance. 


Student Reactions 


After realizing the significance of balance in life, I felt 
the need, as a professor, to broach this topic in my classes. 
Most of my students are seniors in business. I quote here 
the reactions of five students whose responses to the session 
on balance and happiness are representative of the majority. 


1. I hope the other students realize the “jewel of 
great value” you have given everyone with your 
“model of happiness.” There is nothing more im- 
portant than that. I have looked for my model 
for a long time and struggle each day with it—you 
said everything it took me twenty three years to 
learn—and then some. 


. Your happiness model is right on target. I have 


come to many of the same conclusions. Unfortu- 
nately, I had to learn the hard way through many 
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years and some hard experiences. This is a very 
important topic, continue with it. 


. I really enjoyed your model of happiness. You’re a 
potential Zig Ziegler. Many times you take classes 
that don’t even recognize that happiness is very 
important. I think you should continue to present 
your model in class and speak to other college 
students. The concepts are very well thought out 
and very true. 


. I enjoyed the happiness model very much and will 
try to incorporate it into my life. Hopefully, I'll 
be one of the students who won’t develop ulcers 
and get a divorce. Thank vou. 


= thought the happiness model was uplifting and 
encouraging for my future decisions; it enables me 
to look at coming events with a positive attitude. 


I think next semester students should enjoy it as 
much as I did. 


The reason for these sample quotes is not to sell the 
Model of Happiness, but to highlight the interest and in- 
volvement students exhibit toward such an endeavor. The 
investment that an instructor makes in preparing for such a 
discussion on life management is most definitely rewarded 
by the extremely positive responses from students. Over 
the last twelve semesters, it has become apparent to me 
that students respect the extra effort the instructor goes 
through to give them a slice of what “true education” is all 
about. Taking the liberty to discuss issues of true signif- 
icance to students is at times much more important than 
ensuring that the nuts and bolts of the course outline have 
been covered. 
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Like all other things, education needs balance. Educa- 
tors are too busy delivering factual information that stu- 
dents will soon forget, or teaching them obscure theories 
that bear relevance to their grades. Most students are 
aware of this, but are-by themselves—helpless in deciding 
what the program content should be. Professors can, in a 
very real way, enrich the lives of their students by discussing 
those concepts which really matter. 

For their part, professors stand to benefit too. My per- 
sonal experience suggests that all positive course evalua- 
tions by students strongly favored the Model of Happiness. 
This does not necessarily have to do with the intrinsic worth 
of the model, but it definitely reflects student involvement 
in the highly critical issues that have been incorporated in 
the model. Course evaluation ratings aside, there is a very 
real intrinsic reward in being able to walk into a classroom 
and share with students one’s experiences and knowledge 
in a manner that students value and appreciate. After all, 
is this not what true education is all :.5out? 


Conclusion 


Every human endeavor is directed toward the attain- 
ment of happiness. Lasting happiness is a function of es- 
tablishing balance in life through a holistic structure. For 
the most part, present-day education takes a very myopic 
view of learning. Happiness, perhaps the most salient topic 
from the student’s perspective, is seldom discussed in most 
college courses. 

This article emphasizes the need for college professors to 
incorporate some facets of balance and happiness in their 
lectures. A “Model of Happiness” has been proposed to 
sensitize students about the vital aspects of life that need 
to be considered in attaining the required balance. Such a 
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balance can only be attained by being attentive to one’s ex- 
pectations in life, and by carefully prioritizing the different 
facets of reality that bring happiness. 

Students greatly value professors’ inputs on life manage- 
ment. It is up to the academic community to act with the 
understanding that education concerns life, and should not 
merely be restricted to topics of a particular course. Long 
after the course curriculum has been forgotten, students 
will always find use in applying the concepts dealing with 
happiness to their day-to-day lives. 
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Americans have learned that all is not well in the higher 
education industry. Blue ribbon commissions report dis- 
mal evaluations of what students get during their four-year 
collegiate sojourns. News stories about illiterate grads and 
students who think Lincoln was a designer of luxury auto- 
mobiles are common. And, in accordance with a new eco- 
nomic law familiar to all victims of bureaucracies, as qual- 
ity goes down, cost goes up! Tuition has skyrocketed while 
the value of the education purchased has become more and 
more doubtful. 

What disease is sapping the smarts out of our 3,300 
member archipelago of colleges and universities? The 
opinion-makers, as usual, have offered no dearth of quick 
answers. Conservatives have taken the offensive. Their fa- 
vorite target is “the ‘60’s,” and the brood of permissive 
professors and liberal administrators it spawned. Such ed- 
ucators have passed failing students, liquidated the tra- 
ditional curriculum and lowered standards to match the 
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abilities of non-traditional minority and working-class stu- 
dents with poor pre-college education skills. Liberals, as 
has been their habit in the present decade, do not know 
how to respond, except to attack the conservatives as elitist 
and racist. Lacking a program for addressing most social 
problems (such as crime or drugs) and fearing a reaction 
against past liberal gains (like open admissions), liberals 
often put themselves in the position of seeming to criticize 
the mere raising of the issue, leaving conservatives to claim 
credit for at least seeing reality, for being able to recognize 
that there is a problem. The liberal pose then becomes a 
defense of the bureaucratic status quo, a status quo that 
nobody likes, not even its alleged beneficiaries. 


While the media focus on worries over student achieve- 
ment, less publicized but equally drastic changes are taking 
place among the students’ symbiotic other half, the faculty. 
Particularly significant and virtually ignored, a strange new 


species of pedant has invaded our campuses in recent years. 
They are adjuncts, part-time teachers, and they are multi- 
plying like rabbits. As of 1982 over 40% of college teach- 
ers were part-timers and the percentage is undoubtedly 
growing.” To offset skyrocketing costs, colleges and uni- 
versities have turned to adjuncts as a cheaper alternative 
to full-time faculty. Graduate schools have coincidentally 
produced a glut of Ph.D.’s and ABD’s (doctoral students 
who have completed “All But their Dissertations,”) espe- 
cially in non-technical fields, a glut that has overwhelmed 
the educational system’s digestive powers and forced much 
of the surplus into full-time adjunct teaching, teaching at 
several colleges simultaneously. Many departments hire a 
few adjuncts each semester depending on fluctuations in 
enrollments. Occasionally one stumbles onto a real adjunct 
anthill; an English chairman at a Long Island community 
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college told me that he regularly hired over 200 adjuncts 
to teach Remedial English and Reading Comprehension. 
I told him he was running an empire. His response was, 
“Shh!” 

Most educators decry this reliance on adjuncts. Every- 
one agrees that it is bad for the student, since adjuncts 
are less accessible, less accountable and less committed to 
their college than full-timers. And it is bad for the ad- 
juncts, since the money that would create full-time jobs for 
many of them is being fractured into part-time lines. Ad- 
ministrators apparently feel terrible about saving money in 
this way, and ritually curse the fiscal devil that makes them 
do it. Full-time faculty mutter about the shame of it all on 
the way to cash their paychecks. Hands are duly wrung 
and concern sincerely evinced. 

In fact, no one should apologize. The adjunct phe- 
nomenon is not just a financial necessity, it is the logical 
extension of the pedagogical direction of the higher educa- 
tional system today, a direction most evident in the com- 
munity colleges but with the four year schools close behind. 
The reliance on adjuncts is a clue to what kind of education 
the educational system is all about. 

Let us wander through the sundry realities of the system; 
not its upper echelons, its biggest and best schools, inhab- 
ited by the relatively gifted and secure, which are almost 
invariably the focus of foundation reports and journalistic 
criticism, but the lower world of community colleges and ex- 
tension campuses, of crummy cafeterias and broken-down 
mimeo machines, inhabited by working- class and minority 
students, by the sometimes eager, the usually ill-prepared 
and, and the often lost. And let us take our tour from 
one viewpoint of the men and women at the bottom of the 
system: let us see what the adjuncts see. 
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Full-time adjunct teaching is a world unto itself, a world 
unmatched in all-out teaching intensity. Adjuncts may 
teach at four or more colleges. Schedules of up to seven 
courses per semester are common. Days of eight hours 
spent in class—not to mention several hours of traveling 
are not unusual. To work with students of vastly differing 
abilities, backgrounds and problems is the rule (morning 
classes at a predominantly black community college, after- 
noons at an exclusive, all-white private school, evenings 
with middle-aged university extension students), adjuncts 
tend to have almost as many different course preparations 
as they have courses, effectively doubling their workload. 
They often teach a wild smorgasbord of topics in an aver- 
age day (an hour of Platonic forms, an hour of the scientific 
revolution, two hours of engineering ethics, two hours of 
symbolic logic, an hour of the Russian revolution, and an 
hour of Nietzsche to top things off). 

Most higher-education-intensive areas in America now 
have their own adjunct circuit, an invisible subculture 
of full-time adjuncts who circulate among local colleges. 
Roaming the pedagogical landscape like a well-educated 
high plains drifter, the adjunct owes loyalty to no one, 
spends more time on the road than at any one school, hires 
on for a semester at a time without departmental respon- 
sibilities or lasting human ties. Paid literally by the hour, 
the adjunct rides into town to fire off a quick lecture znd 
pick up a paycheck, and drives off into the sunset, leaving 
faculty and students to ask, “Who was that guy?” This is 
the romantic view. The realistic view is that adjuncts are 
over-educated migrant workers. 


Full-time adjuncts are mostly college students of the 
1960’s and 70’s, good students who believed that in an 
ever-expanding American economy there would always be 
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room for them to pursue their intellectual interests and 
still make a decent living. This is to say, they are very 
intelligent people who made a very big mistake. Their old 
college buddies are now yuppies. They harangue adjuncts 
at dinner parties: “I really admire the way you stuck with 
your own interests and rejected the whole money and suc- 
cess thing. And the way you’ve kept your "72 Volkswagen 
running! That’s great. Pass the Dom Perignon.” 

In the New York area adjunct salaries average around 
$1,400 per course, so an adjunct must teach at least three or 
four courses each semester to make a living. Since colleges 
can only offer a part-timer one to three courses, adjuncts 
must teach at two, three or more schools. No doubt, in 
years to come, natural selection and the judicious use of 
anabolic steroids and human growth hormone will breed a 
generation of super adjuncts capable of working 10 to 12 
courses at eight or nine schools. Until that time, the most 
an adjunct can reasonably hope to gross in two semesters is 
about $16,000 by teaching five courses per semester. This 
is around 65% of the average full-time assistant profes- 
sor’s starting salary. But most full-time assistant profes- 
sors teach far fewer than five courses, sometimes as few as 
two. On a per-course basis adjuncts can receive as little as 
25% of an assistant professor’s pay. But even this underes- 
timates the disparity because adjuncts receive no benefits. 

Adjuncts are out of work every four months. They 
are hired at the last minute, within days of the start of 
classes. As the semester draws nigh, prospective adjuncts 
badger department chairpersons and wait for course regis- 
tration to verify that there are enough students for them 
to teach. The chairperson and the adjunct have one thing 
in common: both are far more concerned that a course 
gets taught than with how it gets taught. The adjunct 
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needs courses to live; a veteran adjunct agrees to teach a 
course first, and asks what it is about second. The chair 
needs a warm body at the front of the class on day one 
of the semester, a body that will show up for classes and 
hand in grades at semester’s end. No teacher means no 
course, which means fewer students enrolled in departmen- 
tal courses, which means lost points in the intramural sport 
that really counts, the fiscal competition between depart- 
ments. The points are FTE’s, Full-Time Equivalents, the 
total number of students worked out as a number of full- 
time students. FTE’s are the bottom line in higher educ- 
tion today. 


The facts of adjunct life are best described briefly—to 
dwell on them may lead to negative thinking. Adjuncts 
rarely get vacations, because they teach at several schools 
whose vacations are unlikely to overlap. They have no 
colleagues; it’s not uncommon for an adjunct to go a full 
semester without speaking to a fellow teacher. Receiving 
no benefits, their pay is docked if they miss more than 
two class meetings. Hired at the eleventh hour, they teach 
courses that were planned either by another teacher or not 
at all, and so must either plan a course and submit book 
orders in virtually a single day or use standard textbooks 
mass-ordered by the chair for courses slated for adjuncts, 
i.e. “Staff” courses. The adjunct is, as a student once re- 
ferred to me, “Professor Staff,” a generic teacher teaching 
a generic course. 

A word of caution: there are some strange departments 
out there. Small academic departments are often good; but 
when they are bad, they are very bad. The bad ones resem- 
ble isolated rural societies with idiosyncratic mores, inbred 
ideas and a distrust of foreign methods, presided over by 
a tenured good ol’ boy or gal. Migrant workers are wel- 
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come as long as they check their ideas at the county line. 
The local teaching sheriff may dictate that all courses use 
the sheriff’s own textbook (a good way to keep those roy- 
alties coming in) and generally ride roughshod over minute 
details of course presentation, all according to the rules 
of some private pedagogy no outsider quite understands. 
Course reading lists, brought down from a Higher Office 
on stone tablets, go unchanged for decades. Adjuncts visit 
these closed societies like VISTA workers, and they may live 
to tell the tale if they keep their mouths shut while they’re 
there. Staying too long is dangerous; one risks absorption 
by the collective mind. 


Like others at the margins of society, adjuncts evolve cer- 
tain irregularities of mind and character. Veteran adjuncts 
develop the sense of embii.ered disdain common among 
bikers, independent truckers and nomadic barbarians. As 
a matter of necessity, adjuncts must believe that they can 


teach anything, anywhere, under any conditions, to anyone, 
with virtually no preparation and without the security, re- 
spect and comforts that make life bearable for full-timers. 
As the Turko-Mongol hordes looked with contempt at the 
settled civilization of Asia, so adjuncts compensate for their 
misery by sneering at the softness of full-timers. Adjuncts 
should really be avoided whenever possible. 

The dark side of the adjunct personality is rarely seen. 
This is all to the best, for it is not a pretty picture. The ad- 
junct dreams of the imposition of professional teaching eval- 
uations in impromptu classes on whatever half-erased topic 
has been left on the blackboard from a previous class. The 
adjunct gloats and snorts over the dismal scene: the full- 
timers flounder, sweat profusely and run screaming from 
the classroom, while the adjunct confidently sails through 
back-to-back classes on Medieval Politics, Medical Ethics, 
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the Philosophy of Botany and the History of the Ether. 
The students, rapt in a pedagogic stupor, rush gratefully 
to reward the adjunct with his birthright, a full-time posi- 
tion. The former pretenders to his rightful status are exiled 
to work at the local Burger King. (“Flame-broiled burger, 
please.” “No, you don’t understand! I am a professor of 
philosophy. I have a Ph.D., a tweed jacket and an article on 
hermeneutics!” “Sure, buddy, sure... You just keep them 
burgers comin’ or you’ll be teachin’ down at Welfare....” ) 
Behind the fantasies and beneath the bravado, adjuncts, 
like the Turko-Mongols, know the score: the secure and 
settled alone will endure. It is the settled one, any smart 
nomad knows, who produces the great works of civiliza- 
tion; they have the time to publish. Nomads merely perish, 
sooner or later. Eventually, even the most committed ad- 
junct teachers have their minds or stomach linings ground 
up in the wheels of the system. The best teacher I know 


now does his lecturing on a loading dock between pickups 
and deliveries. 


Because adjuncts live on the road, adjunct pedagogy 
tends toward the basics. The basics are 1) get to class on 
or near time; 2) get to the right class on or near time; and, 
3) while teaching a class, remember what class it is that 
you’re teaching. The last is actually a fine point which can 
be dispensed with in a pinch. 

Despite the fact that this kind of teaching has obvious 
educational drawbacks, the adjunct phenomenon is a nat- 
ural extension of the way the higher educational system is 
going. The system is fast becoming a certification industry, 
providing vocational passes to adult working life, a bureau- 
cratic industry that turns pieces of paper—tuition checks, 
registration slips, exams and term papers—into pieces of 
papers—transcripts and diplomas. Students are convinced 
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that all they need from a college education are vocational 
credentials. Faculty sense that their only role in the new 
system is the submission of grades, that the content and 
quality of their teaching is of little interest to students or 
administrators. The administration feels hard pressed just 
to keep the whole show on the road without major break- 
downs, lawsuits or flagging enrollments. The departments 
are worried about increasing the volume of students in their 
courses in hopes of a bigger slice of the all important bud- 
getary pie. 


This last point was brought home to me by a department 
chairman who wanted me to act as student advisor during 
that event wherein a college education most resembles the 
herding of masses of cattle into pens, namely, registration. 
His was an entrepreneurial notion of advisement. I was to 
stand on a chair in the gym where registration was being 
held and hawk the department’s courses, making sure that 


every student got the message that, whatever his or her 
interests or major, a Philosophy course was a must! Every 
lost and confused underclassman (of which there are some 
number) was a possible score to the department, a score 
directly translatable into dollars and cents. The boss also 
made it clear that aggressive recruitment was very much in 
my interest, since more students might mean employment 
for some hungry young adjunct, like you know who.... 


Now, some students do become educated in this indus- 
try and many more gain something from the impact of this 
industry’s credentials on their lives. But the failed promise 
weighs far more heavily than the limited success on the 
spirits of those faculty who ever had a sense of what edu- 
cation can mean. The students, who are the biggest losers, 
are less aware of this failure because they have no stan- 
dard to measure the system against. This is just as well, 
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or else more of them would respond as a student at one 
of my schools recently did: show up with a gun and start 
shooting the staff. 

Faculty find it hard to accept today’s “non-traditional”- 
read “minority and lower-economic-class” students as com- 
parable in ability to the students they were in their own 
undergraduate days. Most students arrive at college today 
less well prepared than students of twenty years ago, with 
inferior study habits, more restricted basic skills and more 
limited knowledge. Hence the recent alarm: the media re- 
sounds with the cry for a more intensive training in readin’, 
writin’ and rithmetic that will make us “competitive” with 
the techno-competent Japanese. 

This basic skills issue has become the catchall for com- 
plaint over the state of the system. Far harder to qualify 
and so far less talked about, but at least as troubling, are 
the attitudes of today’s students toward education. Most 
see education as nothing more than a process of dues-paying 
and vocational certification. The great majority resent hav- 
ing to take non-vocational courses, which they regard as 
irrelevant to their future. They cannot comprehend what 
teachers want from them beyond the bare essentials of class 
attendance and taking exams. In today’s classroom most 
students resemble tourists in a foreign country confronted 
by an animated stranger trying to convince them of some- 
thing in an alien tongue. The stranger gesticulates and 
pleads, and the tourists, who are good natured enough, try 
to understand the unfortunate fellow, but he just is not 
making any sense. They humor the poor fool, mimic his 
gestures, and this seems to pacify him. They finally go 
their way thinking, “He seemed like a nice guy. I wonder 
what he was so worked up about?” 


But the industry’s problems cannot be blamed on its 
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consumers. They are, after all, students: they aren’t sup- 
posed to know anything, they are supposed to want to 
know. Besides, part of their problem is out of their control. 
Virtually all of my students have jobs, many of them full- 
time jobs, plus family responsibilities, in addition to full- 
time course loads (or overloads). They simply do not have 
the time to perform at the same level as the non-working 
full-time students of yesterday. This does not excuse them 
from the demand that they study hard. It is simply their 
objective situation, to which faculty must find a more cre- 
ative response than either blithely passing them for inferior 
work or branding them as unteachable idiots, the two most 
popular professional solutions. 

Many educators are busy debating what they see as the 
root of the disease: the conflicting aims of vocational ver- 
sus liberal education. We desperately need to debate the 
aims of education, but this dichotomy is the wrong place 
to start. A liberal, humanistic education teaches students 
to think, speak, listen, read and write well; it makes people 
smarter and more complete. Smarter and more complete 
persons tend to have smarter and more complete careers. 
Vocationalism and liberal education are not antithetical; 
the cichotomy is a phony one. What is disturbing is not 
vocationalism, but the narrow and unrealistic vocational- 
ism that is pervasive today. 

Many students act as if thinking, writing and talking 
well are irrelevant to their work future. Colleges scramble 
to exploit this narrow vocationalism by offering students 
what they think they want. Instead of disabusing them 
of it, they cater to it, encouraging students to think that 
success is a matter of technical expertise alone and has 
nothing to do with people, communication skills, creative 
thinking or breadth of knowledge. In effect, these college 
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students are being trained for narrowly defined, low-level 
white collar jobs and nothing else. The certification indus- 
try is not granting non-traditional students a future rich 
with possibilities; it is tracking the huddled masses into 
the sub-managerial slots of bureaucracy. This strategy is 
not the result of malevolent design; it is just so much easier 
that way. Besides, to do otherwise would risk (shudder!) 
lowered enrollments. 

What does this have to do with the adjunct phe- 
nomenon? Everything. The key to understanding the con- 
nection lies in the pedagogical difference between full-and 
part-time teaching. Full-timers can work with students out- 
side of class and can advise them on other courses and 
their careers, can guide them through the college experi- 
ence. They can bring continuity to their students’ educa- 
tion. This is precisely what adjuncts cannot do. Adjuncts 
are, almost by definition, classroom tez vhers, disconnected 


from students and their college outside of class meetings. It 
is perfectly appropriate that adjuncts are paid by the hour. 
Adjunct-education is discontinuous, in-class education, ed- 
ucation by the hour. 


The reason that everyone accepts reliance on adjuncts 
with only minor grumbling is simple: our concept of edu- 
cation has already shrunk to the completion of a standard 
number of classroom hours and nothing more. Adjunct- 
education is the new model and standard of education for 
the industry as a whole. Adjuncts are acceptable because 
no one expects full-timers to do any more for their students 
than adjuncts do. If all the adjuncts were to disappear to- 
morrow, it would make no difference, because the adjuncts 
are only a symptom of our new concept of education as 
nothing more than a collection of unrelated courses which 
are themselves merely a succession of class-hours: educa- 
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tion as punching a time clock. A college education is com- 
ing to resemble the low-level, bureaucratic office work for 
which it increasingly aims to supply workers. 

This is a much deeper and more threatening issue than 
breast-beating about “basic skills.” Basic skills can be 
raised; but what do we want out of higher education in the 
first place? Do we care that we are creating a generation 
with no knowledge of history, no interest in the content of 
knowledge as opposed to mere technique, and who regard 
all but the most rudimentary kinds of thought and commu- 
nication as meaningless and unprofitable? And this will be 
the educated stratum of the new generation! 

In the 1960’s it became fashionable to describe 
the American university as a “multiversity,” a multi- 
functional educational cafeteria where fragmented depart- 
mental kitchen staffs served up a smorgasbord of unrelated 
dishes from which students were encouraged to pick and 
choose an unbalanced intellectual meal. Ever progressive, 
today’s system has outstripped the meager fragmentation 
of the multiversity. It has produced the “no-community 
college,” a new industrial cafeteria where students, rather 
than taking whole entrees, are herded from table to table, 
taking a bite from every dish they can reach and are hurried 
out to make room for the next shift. Our numbers are im- 
pressive: perhaps fifty million have attended college for at 
least one year since 1957. Very well, if quantity is our aim 
let’s be honest about it, stop advertising ourselves as the 
restaurant of Plato, Shakespeare and Einstein, and put the 
Golden Arches over the entrances to all our colleges with 
the real bottom line embossed at the top, “Fifty Million 
Served!” 

What, then, is the answer? It is simple: we must edu- 
cate the students we have, not the students of yore. The 
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liberal commitments to ever more inclusive higher educa- 
tion and to open admissions are worthy goals, but giving 
them substance means working much harder than the fac- 
ulty of olden days. Students with poor pre-college educa- 
tions, many of them minority and working-class, need more, 
not less, intensive work, more aggressive monitoring, more 
one-on-one teaching than better-prepared students. And 
they are not now getting it. 

There is no basis for judging, as many teachers do, non- 
traditional students as lacking the intelligence for college 
work. This is because a dearth of skills due to poor pre- 
college training cannot be distinguished from a dearth of 
skills due to a lack of innate smarts, except in the most ex- 
treme cases. Most of my poorly performing students are ill- 
prepared, confused, badly trained and semi-ignorant, but 
they are not dumb. Our job is, then, not to reject them as 
unteachable, not to lower standards to pass them through— 
which robs them of what they are paying for—but to do ev- 
erything we can to pull them up to standards, to get them 
to develop new skills and knowledge, to educate them. 

Like Lyndon Johnson’s attempt to fund the Vietnam 
War without raising taxes, our attempt to educate non- 
traditional students without greatly expanding our efforts, 
our per-student expenditures of money and sweat, and 
changing our methods, has produced an educational in- 
flation that cheapens grades and degrees and cheats our 
consumers. Until we spend more time and money on our 
students, until we become actively involved with them and 
their development, rather than passively allowing them to 
drift and fail in an academic twilight zone, our vast higher 
educational system will remain a bureaucracy of limited 
achievement and mostly empty promise. 


So what kind of fool would want to work at the lowest 
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rung of this certification industry? Only someone witk sig- 
nificant brain damage or those who have tarried too long 
at the receiving end of contemporary graduate school ped- 
agogy will work the circuit for long. I swear off adjunct 
teaching at the end of every semester. Plastics, advertis- 
ing... there’s got to be a place for a guy who knows Kant.... 
Yes, my adjunct days are over for good. 

Then I think of Jim. Jim took Ancient and Medieval 
Philosophy from me a few years ago; not a course that 
arouses the deepest passions in today’s students (or any- 
day’s) students. We read Plato and Aristotle and talked 
about self-knowledge and The Good. Jim was a good look- 
ing nineteen year old, with the style of a jock, but quiet, 
attentive and sincere. He showed up for all the classes, did 
pretty well, and I never gave him another thought. 

Several years later I met him in a local bar. He was 
happy to see me. I asked him if he had graduated and 
what had he been up to since our course. He told me no, 
he hadn’t graduated, after our semester together he had 
become a junkie and dropped out of school. 

Shocked, I jokingly asked him if my course had done that 
to him. “Oh no,” he said, “If it wasn’t for your course I’d 
probably be dead now.” The things we had talked about 
meant a lot to him, he explained, and had stayed with him. 
When he hit bottom, somehow those discussions were part 
of the last few threads that kept him from going under for 
good. 

It is now almost the start of a new semester. Textbooks 
are arriving in the bookstores, gymnasiums are being read- 
ied for the registration onslaught, huge drums of foul mate- 
rial are being stored in cafeteria kitchens, and courses will 
soon begin. Maybe I will make some calls and get a few 
courses. Just one more semester, until my tugboat comes 
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1. This article is based on the author’s experience as an adjunct pro- 
fessor at nine colleges in the New York City area, 1984-87. He is now an 
assistant professor at Boston University, full-time. 

2. Digest of Educational Statistics, (National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1984). 

3. Statistical Abstract of the United States (U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, 1985). 
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BIAS, POINT OF VIEW, AND THINKING 


In this issue of the Journal of Thought, the Margins 
of Precision section presents two lively and controversial 
articles on the nature of bias and its role in critical thinking. 
Our authors are three highly influential members of the 
educational/philosophical “critical thinking movement.” 

The first article, “Bias, Relativism and Critical Think- 
ing,” is co-authored by Professors Richard Paul and Joel 
Rudinow. Paul is the well-known Director of the Center 
for Critical Thinking and Moral Critique at Sonoma State 
University. The Center sponsors annual conferences on crit- 
ical thinking and supports a variety of activities aimed at 
fostering critical thinking in the schools. Rudinow is on 
the faculty of the Center. The author of the second arti- 
cle, “Point of View, Bias, and Insight,” is Professor Eugene 
Garver. Garver holds the McNeely Chair in Critical Think- 
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ing at Saint John’s University, the only endowed chair in 
critical thinking in existence. All three authors have made 
major contributions to the theory, the practice, and the 
pedagogy of critical thinking. 

There is a familiar conundrum concerning bias which 
is at the heart of the two papers. Bias is generally re- 
garded negatively, as something which distorts thinking, 
hinders the pursuit of truth, and so should be avoided by 
competent thinkers. But this very characterization of bias 
and its defects itself reflects a bias in favor of truth and 
fair-mindedness. This conundrum raises a host of difficult 
questions. Is bias inevitable? If so, in what sense can it 
be bad, and in what sense is it fair to judge biased think- 
ing? Are some biases worse than others? How can we tell 
whether a bit of thinking is biased? How do we tell whether 
an instance of bias counts against the thinking in which it 
is manifested? The problem of characterizing bias and its 


relevance to the evaluation of thinking is at once philosoph- 
ical and abstract, and of great practical and pedagogical 
moment. 


In their paper, Paul and Rudinow begin by noting 
Michael Scriven’s distinction between two senses of “bias”: 
having strong and reasonable convictions about something; 
and being unable to reason effectively about some topic be- 
cause of strong but unreasonable convictions about it. It 
seems that distinguishing between “strong but reasonable 
conviction” and “bias” would go a long way toward resolv- 
ing some of our initial perplexities about bias. Paul and 
Rudinow argue that an important task of critical thinking 
instruction is that of distinguishing between various senses 
of “bias”, and of drawing distinctions such as Scriven’s. 
Doing so allows students to understand the many differ- 
ent ways—some pernicious, some not—in which bias can 
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distort thinking. In becoming aware of alternative types 
and sources of bias, Paul and Rudinow suggest, students 
become better equipped to recognize and counteract bias, 
both in their own thinking and in the thinking of others. 
These authors argue as well that a proper understanding of 
bias has important ramifications for the conception and de- 
sign of educational efforts aimed at fostering critical think- 
ing. In particular, they argue that if students understand 
the sources of bias and the sense in which it is inevitable— 
the sense in which all thinking is biased—they are better 
equipped to watch for it, recognize it, and effectively deal 
with it. Paul and Rudinow regard the eradication of bias as 
a mistaken goal; they suggest instead that educators strive 
to help students to conduct an ongoing struggle to monitor 
and check bias. Bias is inevitable, because we all reason 
from some point of view or other. 


Garver’s paper, which responds in part to that of Paul 
and Rudinow, argues for a complex view according to which 
bias is one among several possible relationships between 
statements and points of view. According to Garver, bias, 
interest, and authority are among the many different ways 
which people and points of view are related to statements. 
A full understanding of these different relationships, in- 
cluding an understanding of the role of content in these 
relationships, is necessary for a satisfactory appreciation 
of biased claims and judgments. Garver distinguishes be- 
tween the impersonal, disembodied mind, judging from a 
God’s-eye point of view; and a personal, embodied mind, 
which strives not for a neutral, unbiased vantage point but 
rather for “an orchestration of plural points of view.” He 
suggests that what we say about biased judgment depends 
upon the relevant sort of mind. For the embodied mind, 
pointing out bias is less likely to mitigate or control it than 
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Paul and Rudinow suggest. Garver argues that bias has 
its benefits as well as its costs, and that the challenge for 
the teaching of critical thinking involves sorting out and 
appreciating the benefits of bias as well as its costs. In lay- 
ing out his complex point of view, and in criticizing Paul 
and Rudinow’s analysis, Garver provides a stimulating al- 
ternative set of answers to our perplexing set of questions 
concerning bias. 
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BIAS, RELATIVISM AND CRITICAL THINKING 


It is hard to imagine a more treacherous topic than bias. 
The truth about bias seems at once too obvious and too 
elusive for words. Of course we would like to say something 
true about it. If not the whole truth, at least nothing but 
the truth. Suppose we begin by admitting that this is in 
some sense a biased discussion—biased in favor of the truth. 
For to deny that we are predisposed or inclined in this 
direction would be false, and against our inclination. This 
is by no means an idiosyncratic inclination. Very likely it is 
shared, at least verbally, by most people, especially people 
who have given any consideration at all to questions of 
truth and falsity. 

Nor should we overlook a bias against bias. In pursuit of 
the truth, we regard bias as a liability, something to avoid 
if possible, something to expose and condemn, something 
one “admits to.” This too is by no means idiosyncratic, but 
it does give rise to a puzzle: How can one be misguided by 
being biased in favor of the truth? On the other hand, is 
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there not a great deal of truth in the commonplace that 
bias distorts our thinking and thereby obstructs the pur- 
suit of truth? And does this not give good reason to be 
predisposed against bias? 

In this essay, as we take up questions concerning bias, 
relativism and Critical Thinking. Our focus will be both 
practical/ pedagogical and abstract/theoretical. We are as- 
suming the mutual relevance of these two foci: of good 
theory to good pedagogy; and of pedagogy in practice— 
especially pedagogy in reasoning—to theory, as an impor- 
tant basis of observation and experience. 

As instructors of Critical Thinking we routinely have 
occasion to confront bias in the classroom. Indeed, such 
occasional confrontations are all but inevitable for instruc- 
tors in the fast growing field of Critical Thinking, Practical 
Reasoning, Thinking Skills as it is variously conceived. Un- 
fortunately, few of the many textbooks in the field address 
the topic of bias directly. In the indices of fifty leading 
college textbooks there are but twelve entries under “bias” 
and its derivatives. Of these, nine refer to discussions of the 
Fallacy of Biased Statistics, a particular liability of induc- 
tive reasoning which can be defined with some precision; 
and these discussions are not supported by discussions of 
bias in general or as such. 

One notable exception to this unfortunate pattern of 
avoidance is Michael Scriven’s Reasoning. His lengthy and 
excellent discussion of bias is worth mention here for the 
light it sheds on the pattern itself. According to Scriven, 
common usage does not discriminate accurately or effec- 
tively between having strong and reasonable convictions 
about something and being biased about it. Accordingly, 
Scriven would dispose of puzzles like the above by exposing 
and discouraging the indiscriminate use of the term“bias” 
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on which they depend. Introducing a distinction between 
strong but reasonable conviction and bias allows one to say 
that one has strong inclinations in favor of the truth and 
against bias without appearing to contradict oneself. Un- 
fortunately, Scriven is right in his observation that “bias” is 
commonly used and understood in a broad and indiscrimi- 
nate way, so that virtually any view or opinion, no matter 
how carefully and reasonably or blindly and uncritically it 
is arrived at, and no matter how gently and provisionally or 
rigidly and dogmatically it is held and maintained, counts 
as a bias.'! Thus, in spite of the fact that the term “bias” is 
one of the most commonly understood and therefore readily 
available terms for discussion of some of the most impor- 
tant obstacles to good reasoning, it is paradoxically one of 
those most prone to confusing the issue. Perhaps authors of 
textbooks are well advised to steer clear of it. Instructors in 
the field, however, should be thoroughly familiar with the 
concept and its pitfalls, and need to develop a repertoire of 
practical tools for handling it when the occasion does arise. 


Perhaps the most immediate and frequent problem one 
encounters in the practical application of the concept of 
bias is its reciprocal employment in areas of controversy 
by disputing sides against each other. When people dis- 
agree, each side frequently sees the other as unresponsive 
to the evidence due to antecedent commitment and so on— 
in other words, as “biased.” Interestingly, one of the most 
instructive things one can do in such circumstances is sim- 
ply to point this fact out. First of all, this observation, 
especially in circumstances where the problem is mani- 
fest, should produce recognition on all sides that things 
are often not as clear and obvious as had originally been 
thought, particularly with regard to who is biased. Such 
recognition will frequently prove baffling and frustrating, 
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especially with regard to the original issue, but the alert 
instructor may seize upon this as a golden opportunity to 
introduce helpful distinctions, such as Scriven’s. 


It is not unlikely that students will seek a way out of the 
frustration and bafflement in one or another variety of epis- 
temological relativism, and in so doing, abandon the pur- 
suit of the truth. This also presents a golden opportunity 
and, not incidentally, a significant pedagogical challenge. 
The introduction of relativism into the discussion, partic- 
ularly insofar as it calls the search for truth into question, 
presents an opportunity to introduce helpful distinctions in 
basic epistemology, such as between relativism and fallibil- 
ism, and between varieties of relativism. The challenge is 
to restore confidence in the search for truth, without at the 
same time discouraging any genuine insight, for example 
into the finitude of individual and even collective human 
comprehension, which may be motivating the move to rel- 
ativism. 

Perhaps most important of all is the opening that such 
recognition makes for an exploration of a cluster of im- 
portant questions as to the nature of bias, its relation to 
relativism, the search for truth, and so on. One way to 
approach these questions would be to produce a rough tax- 
onomy of bias, paying attention to the sources, mechanisms 
and appropriate safeguards against bias. Suppose we begin 
by distinguishing two broad categories of bias. One cat- 
egory is suggested in the expression, “Her bias is that of 
a cognitive psychologist,” or, “His bias is that he holds 
a cyclical view of history,” or, “Her bias is that she is 
approaching this from a psychoanalytical point of view.” 
Most subjects worth discussing can be approached from 
within the frameworks of distinct disciples of study and 
competing “schools of thought,” which differ significantly 
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regarding the ways problems are conceptualized and data 
are interpreted and so on. One’s orientation within a par- 
ticular discipline or commitment to a particular school of 
thought can make one more or less blind on occasion, or 
even systematically, to relevant features of a situation, al- 
ternative ways of conceptualizing or approaching a prob- 
lem, interpreting data and the like, and can do so in re- 
markably subtle ways of which one may or may not be 
fully aware. As against this, let us also consider a more 
mundane, but equally broad category of bias, which can be 
traced more directly to personality. 


Without presupposing anything as terribly technical as 
a theory of human nature, it is nonetheless easy to see 
that humans are animals whose minds are in some ways 
tailor-made for bias. However we are raised, we develop 
a certain number of fears, we experience desires, we gain 
vested interests, we build friendships, we have allegiances, 


and so on, each of which can become a possible source of 
bias in us, insofar as each can affect what we are prepared to 
consider, how seriously we are prepared to consider it, and 
so on. A desire to get what one wants often produces a bias 
against the rights and needs of others. Fear can produce 
bias, because when one is under the sway of fear, it is more 
difficult to think clearly about the source of that fear. If one 
belongs to a group which rewards orthodoxy or penalizes 
the unorthodox, as most groups do, one can be pressured 
into bias, as the natural wish to be accepted by one’s friends 
and peer group may strongly incline one to accept what 
the group accepts and reject what the group rejects. In 
other words, a good deal of distortion and inadequacy in 
our thinking—a good deal of bias—can be traced to the 
affective life of the individual. Unfortunately, this sort of 
bias can always intrude upon our thinking in ways we do 
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not apprehend, even if we are otherwise critical thinkers 
and persons of good will. 


It is therefore important to be aware of how the devel- 
opment of instructional programs in reasoning, and in par- 
ticular strategies for handling bias, can be affected by fac- 
tors of both the above sorts. For example, consider some of 
the more striking differences in approach between programs 
in which “Thinking Skills” is the dominant descriptor and 
those in which “Critical Thinking” is stressed. The Think- 
ing Skills approach tends to reflect the influence of the dis- 
cipline of cognitive psychology and its concerns with dis- 
crete intellectual operations, hierarchical skill levels, mea- 
surable performance, and so on, but tends also to overlook 
the affective dimension of personality and the obstacles to 
good reasoning to which it gives rise. This approach often 
assumes, in effect, that isolating cognitive functions, and 
drilling and measuring them in isolation, are both possi- 


ble and constitute a means perhaps of “purifying” them of 
affective slant. 


Contrast against this the influence of the Socratic philo- 
sophical tradition reflected in the Critical Thinking move- 
ment. Here the emphasis is on the cultivation of a certain 
sort of person, let us say a “rational person,” conceived 
of as whole and integrated and as involving affective as 
well as cognitive dimensions. Respect for the inter-related 
multi-dimensionality of personality gives rise to instruc- 
tional strategies for which the metaphor of cultivation is 
especially apt. These involve attempts to guide a process 
of growth and development understood to be original, ongo- 
ing and authentically within the individual student. Rather 
than discount the affective dimension of personality or in 
effect, exclude it from attention, this approach seeks to en- 
gage it and to coordinate its development with that of the 
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cognitive dimension. Thus, attention to bias, as one persis- 
tent and recurrent outgrowth of the, in part, affective life of 
the individual becomes crucial to the Critical Thinking ap- 
proach. Further, since such programs aim to cultivate the 
individual as intellectually autonomous, they must encour- 
age this sort of vigilance in the individual student as in- 
dispensable to the establishment and maintenance of good 
reasoning. The variety of human personality and experi- 
ence and the dynamic nature of the process of growth and 
development make the routinization and standardization of 
instruction and measurement both clumsy and exceedingly 
problematic. So the Critical Thinking approach favors in- 
teraction, individual attention, and sensitivity to nuance as 
preferable tools both for instruction and measurement. 
Hierarchically structured and centrally controlled insti- 
tutions, like our public schools, however, do not accom- 
modate this sort of thing naturally or well. So it is no sur- 
prise to find the schools subscribing much more readily and 
wholeheartedly to some rather crude versions and partial 
understandings of the former approach, in which the mind 
is treated as though it were a kind of empty container into 
which knowledge is put bit by bit, while very little is done 
to involve the student in the process as a judging human 
being—or, to use a more up to date, but equally inadequate 
metaphor, as though the mind were a computer into which 
information can be fed bit by bit as it is programmed to 
perform more and more complex operations (this is some- 
times manifested in what is called “teaching to the test”). 
Before going any further, let us pause to consider a pos- 
sible objection. What we have just said may strike some 
readers as a rather biased criticism for approaches to rea- 
soning and instruction which draw on the insights of one 
discipline or school of thought, cognitive psychology, from 
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the point of view of a rival, philosophy. In other words, it 
might strike some readers that we have fallen into the pit 
of the first of our two broad categories of bias. 


Sevezal responses seem to us to be in order here. First 
of all, we are heavily indebted to the discipline in philoso- 
phy and to the Socratic philosophical tradition in our ap- 
proach to reasoning and to instruction. However, this does 
not mean that we are blind or indifferent to the insights 
of cognitive psychology. Nor do we assume that all cogni- 
tive psychologists are blind or indifferent to philosophical 
insight. Nor is there any essential incompatibility between 
the systematic and empirical concerns we associate with 
the discipline of cognitive psychology and what we take to 
be the central Socratic insight about teaching, character 
and reasoning: that they go together naturally and should 
not be separated. Perhaps an analogy is here. Just as with 
reasoning, competent instruction in music recognizes and 
presupposes the inter-related, multi-dimensional character 
of the developing musician, and, in particular, the impor- 
tance of attention tu the affective dimension in guiding the 
musician’s development. This hardly makes practice, in- 
cluding drill in fundamentals, impossible or irrelevant to 
learning music, developing musical talent, and so on; quite 
the contrary. Nor does it rule out checking a student’s 
musical growth and development by respectable empirical 
means. Since some pieces of music are more difficult to 
play than others, it is obvious how a course of lessons and 
a system for measuring progress can be based on tasks of 
increasing musical difficulty. What we are saying is that ap- 
proaches to instruction in reasoning which stress and drill 
cognitive operations, but neglect the more intractable prob- 
lem of bias, cannot reliably foster good reasoning. Though 
they may well be able to show significant gains in cognitive 
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skill by means of standardized tests, they may yet encour- 
age facile but essentially partisan thinkers—clever sophists, 
as it were—and thereby contribute to the problem of bias. 

We are also saying that even if the mind can usefully 
be compared (for some educational purposes) with a com- 
puter, it is in some ways even more like a garden—an or- 
ganic rather than a mechanical system. In working out an 
approach to the problem of bias, try to imagine each mind 
as a garden in which things grow—whether you cultivate 
or not. Some of what grows is worth encouraging, maybe 
even bringing to fruition. Bias is one of the things you 
want to weed out if possible and monitor continually. No- 
tice that the total and permanent eradication of all bias 
would be not only an unreasonable thing to expect of one- 
self or one’s students, but quite possibly unintelligible. Nor 
is it a very practical educational goal, particularly if one is 
going to encourage each student to tend her own garden. 
Given the broad and indiscriminate common conception of 
bias there is likely to be quite a bit of confusion at first 
about what to weed out and what to keep. We don’t want 
our students uprooting absolutely everything—or all the 
wrong things. But if students can be brought to recognize, 
in their own experience as thinkers, that biases, like garden 
weeds, can be extremely tenacious, that they “grow back,” 
and that they proliferate faster in a neglected garden than 
in one that is properly tended; and if they are offered in the 
instructor’s behavior a model of reasoning which recognizes 
and pauses to reflect on its own liability to the influence of 
bias, then they are at least moving in a rational direction. 

It is important to bring to mind again and again that 
though some of what we have called mundane personal 
bias may be relatively superficial and easy to recognize— 
(you might, for example, easily see that your judgment of 
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someone’s character who is a candidate to replace you in 
your position may be affected by the rivalry and by self- 
interest some mundane personal bias is extremely deeply 
rooted and difficult to come to terms with. The fact of 
ongoing struggle is essential to becoming a rational person. 
This has implications in a number of directions which we 
will not explore here. 


It is also important to bear in mind the likelihood that 
some bias, particularly as to approach or framework of as- 
sumptions, is inherent in the very process of thinking itself. 
Experience teaches us again and again our limitations, par- 
ticularly in our attempts to comprehend reality. A simple 
thought experiment may help in appreciating this. Take 
something as familiar as one’s own hand, and let us try 
to comprehend the reality of it. What are its characteris- 
tics? Is it hard? Soft flexible? Warm? Graceful? Clumsy? 
(Compared to what?) How does it look under a micro- 
scope? Are there things going on in it of which we are 
unaware? (Perhaps if we knew more about molecular chem- 
istry, neuro-physiology,...) How much of what one knows 
of this hand depends upon whether one is a pianist? A 
surgeon? A boxer? Does the fact that we are now paying a 
certain extraordinary kind of close attention to it affect its 
behavior? Its physiological state? Very quickly it becomes 
apparent that the reality of the situation far outstrips even 
the vast accumulation of human knowledge, which far out- 
strips the scope of any of our individual accumulations of 
wisdom and experience. Even the most deliberate, flexible, 
open-minded and comprehensive thinker among us must 
recognize how minute and fragile is one’s knowledge com- 
pared with what there remains to learn, and also how pro- 
found and far-reaching is the effect of new experience, new 
knowledge on the way in which one approaches and expe- 
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riences things. As John Wisdom put it, with only slight 
exaggeration: 


As we all know but won’t remember, any clas- 
sificatory system is a net spread on the blessed 
manifold of the individual and blinding us not to 
all but to too many cf its varieties and continu- 
ities. A new system will do the same but not in 
just the same ways. So that in accepting all the 
systems their blinding power is broken, their re- 
vealing power becomes acceptable; the individual 
is restored to us, not isolated before we used lan- 
guage, not in a box as when language mastered 
us, but in ‘creation’s chorus!”? 


We are not prepared to endorse the claim implicit in 
Wisdom’s words, that universal comprehension (an accep- 
tance of all conceptual frameworks at once, as it were) is 


an attainable goal. Futhermore we certainly do not endorse 
the more clumsy claim, which might be “read into” Wis- 
dom’s words, that all points of view are equally worthy. 
Still, the more modest and subtle claim that any point of 
view or framework of assumptions may safely be assumed 
inadequate and confining is just. Hence there is an impor- 
tant sense in which all! thinking is “biased.” And this fact 
has far-reaching implications for both theory and practice, 
which we can only begin to explore here. Inevitably one 
must resign oneself, with appropriate intellectual humility, 
to working from within a limited range of insights (whose 
limitations do not make them any the less insights—only 
limited ones). Therefore, one must resign oneself further 
to resorting again and again to assumptions, provisional 
understandings and the like, each of which involves selec- 
tively setting aside alternative ways of seeing things and 
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therefore, also involves, to put it as mildly as possible, a 
continual risk of error and a form of ongoing and sometimes 
ineffable blindness. 


We doubt that this sort of risk can be eliminated en- 
tirely. Rather we are inclined to think that risk and blind- 
ness are intrinsic to human thought at least. The attempt 
to think perfectly, certainly, absolutely, or to eliminate risk, 
blindness and error entirely, is at least as likely to result in 
intellectual paralysis, or total confusion, as in a noble and 
sustained philosophy, though a number of noble and sus- 
tained attempts have been made in the history of philoso- 
phy. This reflects an absolutist tendency in human thinking 
which is among those things needing continual monitoring. 
We prefer to encourage the noble and sustained attempt to 
minimize risk of this sort, by taking, for example, an on- 
going and active interest in alternative disciplines, schools 
of thought, sets of assumptions and so on, and by taking 
account as well, and as often as one can, of the limitations 
of one’s operative framework of assumptions. 

For example, to consider but one of the limitations of 
the gardening metaphor we were just using, let us not be 
misled into the oversimplified idea that bias grows simply 
in the individual mind of the student (or instructor) as sep- 
arate and distinct from other minds and social structures, 
or that the schools are “neutral” institutions devoted to 
helping students to “weed out” the biases from the gar- 
dens of their individual minds. Viewed in the context of 
society, bias is a much more complex and systemic prob- 
lem. Individual and (especially) more widely shared biases 
are reflected in the structure and behavior of social insti- 
tutions, including those closest to the educational process, 
the family and the schools. These are in turn reflected in 
the thinking of individual participants in these institutions: 
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the parents and children, teachers and students, superinten- 
dents and school board members, authors and publishers of 
textbooks, and so on. This is one rather complex reason 
we feel that bias must remains persistently problematic; one 
reason we speak, therefore, of “working out an approach” 
to the problem of bias, as part of an ongoing struggle, as 
it were, to do one’s job better. It is for this reason, among 
others, that we consider two central Socratic techniques 
of instruction, namely modeling and coaching, as opposed 
to proceduralization or regimentation, as among the most 
effective tools to guide, assist and encourage in this impor- 
tant struggle. 


As humans we create and live in meaning-schemes, with 
conceptual, conative, affective and behavioral dimensions. 
Our ideas, constituted in this context, also constitute our 
experience. We cannot step outside our experience to look 
at it from some trans-ideational or completely detached 


standpoint. What we can do as critical thinkers is to main- 
tain a rich ongoing sense of our ideational-embeddedness, 
but there is no clear sense that we can grasp in the notion of 
the single correct meaning-scheme for understanding this or 
that element of “reality.” All conceptualizations, whatever 
their strengths, have their liabilities. The cutting edge of 
the critical mind is shown in the depth and intensity with 
which it conducts its inner life, taking and accepting re- 
sponsibility for its activity and the state of its comprehen- 
sion and awareness. We can do a more or less critical job 
of constituting our thought and experience, but we cannot 
escape the consequences of the status of our thinking as self- 
constituted. These include bias, to some degree, in some 
form, in some direction(s) or other(s). Thus our thinking 
stands always to benefit from discourse and exchange with 
other minds; this is indeed the primary means whereby we 
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can correct and balance our thinking. We struggle most 
intimately with our own biases. Though we may reduce, 
or even eliminate some of them, some remain, and new 
ones develop. A good critical thinker lives with bias as, 
to use another very different metaphor, a good Christian 
lives with sin. Perfect thought, like perfect virtue belongs 
to God alone if She exists. 
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POINT OF VIEW BIAS, AND INSIGHT 


I 


(1) As an environmentalist, I oppose building this 
dam and flooding the marshes. 
(2) You oppose building this dam and flooding 


the marshes as an environmentalist. 


How does the admission or ascription of point of view 
qualify a claim? In (1), the admission is intended to imply 
authority and make the opposition to the dam more cred- 
ible. In (2), the ascription is intended to make the oppo- 
sition less credible by imputing bias rather than authority. 
Why the asymmetry? Why are the perlocutionary effects 
of phrases like that in (1) so liable to backfire, so that you 
take my attempts to fortify my position as in fact under- 
mining it? Can we talk about something intended by the 
speaker and a third thing inferred by the hearer? One sim- 
ple answer is that bias is purely in the eye of the beholder; 
it is not only a kind of point of view, but a point of view 
seen from a point of view. I’m authoritative, you’re biased, 
and she is bigoted. If that answey is correct, then bias is 
a term used to make an stsousiieat but it has no meaning 
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beyond that accusatory function. If so, then there would 
be no grounds for saying that a given charge of bias may 
be unmerited. I may think that as an environmentalist, | 
am speaking authoritatively and disinterestedly, but from 
any other point of view, authority is bias and disinterest is 
a hidden form of interest. 

If that is right, if bias is nothing but a form of accusation, 
then there is nothing more to be said. We are left with the 
uninformative general truth that sometimes one’s point of 
view distorts the truth, and the undeniable fact that some 
perspectives are better than others. Bias would then be a 
problem relevant to critical thinking and its teaching be- 
cause all barriers to apprehending the truth are problems 
for critical thinking, and, a little more specifically, because 
the ease with which accusation of bias can be made is a 
convenient defensive technique for withholding assent from 
truths that one does not want to accept. (Recognizing that 
bias is ubiquitous gives license to treat all views as equally 
tainted, the connection between bias and relativism tecog- 
nized by Paul and Rudinow on pp. 128-129) Fortunately, 
there is more to be said about critical thinking and bias; 
here is a complicating counterexample to the suggestion 
that bias is merely in the eye of the beholder, that it has 
no meaning beyond its accusatory use: 


(3) As an environmentalist, I support building 
this dam and flooding the marshes. 


The declaration of point of view here is, as in (1), sup- 
posed to make the claim itself more credible. But it seems 
to share with (2) the property of imputing a bias, rather 
than, or in addition to, claiming authority. In saying (3), I 
am in effect claiming to be making a judgement against my 
bias, and the self-imputation of bias offers the audience a 
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reason to take my claim seriously, rather than discount it. 
If (1) and (2) were representative and exhaustive, the mat- 
ter would be simple: in (1), “as an enviormentalist” offered 
a reason for my judgement (or, more probably, a shorthand 
method of referring to a group of reasons condense into the 
assertion of authority); in (2), “as an environmentalist” 
imputed a cause, not a reason, for my judgement. I give 
reasons; you impute causes. But the reasons versus causes 
distinction does not fit (3) very well. Consider the parallel 
trio of sentences: 


(1a) As a member of the American Cancer Soci- 
ety, I urge you not to smoke. 

(2a) As a member of the Tobacco Institute, I urge 
you to smoke. 

(3a) As a member of the Tobacco Institute, I urge 
you not to smoke. 


It would be childish to take all three as equally tainted 
by bias; that would be an admission that bias is not a term 
with content. The reason versus causes distinction might 
be a first step towards picking out biased claims from as- 
sertions of similar form, but it cannot do the whole job. 
While I might be able to take (1a) as authoritative and not 
biased and (2a) as biased rather than authoritative, what 
am I to make of (3a)? (Since the motive and intended effect 
are not transparent, some take advertising by liquor com- 
panies against drinking as more suspicious than advertising 
in favor of drink, and similarly with energy companies pro- 
moting conservation.) 

Before going on, it is worth pointing to another respect 
in which the reasons versus causes distinction, appealing 
as it is, will not do much to clarify bias, bias and critical 
thinking, or the practical question of what to do about bias. 
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Parallel to (2) is the following: 


(2b) You’re just saying that F=ma because you 
were born after the 17th century. 


In one sense, (2b) is obviously true; if I had been born 
before 1630 I could not have enunciated or understood the 
proportion of force to mass and acceleration. But it in 
no way follows, as many readings of “because,” especially 
those implicated by “You’re just saying” would suggest, 
that the truth of Newton’s second law is thereby made sus- 
pect. While my understanding the propositions of physics 
has many causes, including the date of my birth, those 
causes do not touch its truth. Some causes vitiate claims; 
others do not.! (If bias, interest, or point of view regularly 
produced false beliefs they would be easy to detect and 
correct, and there would be no reason to refuse to abandon 
them. ) 


(4) As a member of a minority group, I prefer 
rights-based morality to virtue-based morality 
because rights make protection of the individ- 
ual fundamental, and virtue-ethics do not. 


“As a member of a minority group” does not function 
as another cause in addition to or behind the explanation 
cited in the “because” clause. It is a statement of interest, 
which is neither a matter simply of reason or cause, of bias 
or authority. Often, one’s declarations of interest are inter- 
preted as statements of bias; in this case, it would be an 
easy way of discounting (4) to read it as the admission of 
bias. What tests are available for distinguishing bias from 
interest? In this case, how could the imputation of bias be 
rebutted? When would it be a legitimate imputation? 
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(5) As a woman, I oppose the ERA because it 
would make me eligible for the draft were the 
draft reinstated. 


To treat that sort of claim as an admission of bias, we 
would try to correct it by demonstrating that there is a 
more general view point from which judgments about the 
ERA should rightly be made. If, though, (5) is in fact a 
declaration of interest, the remedy would misfire. In that 
case, one would either have to show that opposition to the 
ERA is, in fact, contrary to the speaker’s interest, or ar- 
gue that personal interest is illegitimate as a basis for that 
sort of decision. More generally, bias differs from interest, 
and from authority as well, because assertions of bias, in- 
terest, and authority are defeasible in different ways, and 
because when they are barriers to critical thinking, or good 
thinking, the remedy must in each case be different. How 
one divides up this field, whether one thinks that bias is 
a broader term than I have made it—these questions seem 
not worth arguing over; my concern is with what we do 
about bias and its neighbors. If these phenomena were 
easy to distinguish, then critical thinking could eliminate 
bias by teaching people to avoid fallacies such as stereo- 
typing and hasty generalization. Some biases, or at least 
some expressions and manifestations of bias, can be elimi- 
nated that way. Moreover, it should now be clear that my 
result will not be merely to muddy the waters and guard 
against facile condemnations of bias and facile defenses of 
objectivity. Claims about bias are defeasible; just because 
any imputation of bias is debatable it does not follow that 
those claims cannot be defended and established. 


II 
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I began not with bias, but with accusations of bias. Such 
accusations are easy to make, and difficult to rebut, and, 
even more, rebuttals often do not destroy the effect of the 
accusation; the easy moral to draw from those data is that 
the term “bias” has no meaning, in other words, there can 
be no control over its use. Bias is difficult to distinguish 
from the terms I have associated with it, interest and au- 
thority, because those three are different ways-there may 
well be many more-in which a point of view is connected to 
a statement; sometimes the connection of point of view to 
what is stated is intended to, and can in fact, increase the 
credibility and weight of a claim, and sometimes decrease it. 
Bias, then, is one aspect of the more general phenomenon 
of the embodiment of mind, one kind of corrective to sup- 
positions about disembodied mind. Once again, it does not 
follow that there is no such thing as bias, or that everything 
is biased: if bias is a connection between point of view and 
assertion that decreases the value of the assertion, then it 
is harder to detect than it would be along Paul and Rudi- 
now’s line, but not less real, and no less a barrier to good 
thinking and good action. 


Immediately one difference between my treatment and 
Paul and Rudinow’s appears. They remind the reader 
of the original, literal sense of bias as slant or inclina- 
tion, with the implication that there is a straight thought 
against which biased ones are measured and found biased. 
The ideal is then to replace biased thought with straight 
thought, or, if that is impossible, as they sometimes sug- 
gest, at least the thinker should be able to be aware of 
biases, and see that other points of view are equally pos- 
sible. But if bias is but one manifestation of the conflict 
between the demands, the costs and benefits, of both em- 
bodied and disembodied mind, then the project of remov- 
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ing, correcting, or whatever one wants to do with bias, 
becomes more complicated. If the mind is, or potentially 
can be and should be, disembodied, then will and reason, 
desire and intellect, are or should be distinct: according 
to that picture, which Paul and Rudinow seem to presup- 
pose, critical thinking and its treatment of bias will take 
the form(s) they mention; if the mind is inevitably embod- 
ied and situated, then, the picture drawn by Iris Murdoch 
will be apposite: 


Will and reason then are not entirely separate 
faculties in the moral agent. Will continually in- 
fluences belief, for better or worse, and is ideally 
able to influence it through a sustained attention 
to reality. This is what Simone Weil means when 
she says that ‘will is obedience not resolution.’ 
As moral agents we have to try to see justly, to 


overcome prejudice, to avoid temptation, to con- 
trol and curb imagination, and direct reflection. 
Man is not a combination of an impersonal ratio- 
nal thinker and a personal will. He is a unified 
being who sees, and who desires in accordance 
with what he sees, and who has some continual 
slight control over the direction and focus of his 
vision.” ; 


Without some omniscient outsider to tell me what the 
straight is, 1 am happy to admit that I may well be biased 
and that everyone else probably is too; relative to that out- 
side point of view, we are all equally sinners. And without 
such a God’s-eye view, the idea of picking and rejecting 
points of view becomes an implausible account of things 
which fundamentally overestimates and misdescribes the 
freedom I have with respect to my thoughts.* 
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But my distinction between bias, interest and authority 
is hardly an original idea,* and so one must wonder why 
statements involving such ideas are so often misunderstood 
in the ways my initial examples illustrated: are the com- 
mon misreadings and misfires simply mistakes caused by 
people not being careful enough, or do they point to any- 
thing deeper? The deep, philosophical question is, for what 
purposes is it functional to try to disembody our minds and 
see things from a God’s eye point of view, and for what pur- 
poses is it functional to resist reports from nowhere? 

In southern California, one often sees businesses adver- 
tising themselves by putting “Christian” in their name- 
Christian Family Produce Market, Christian Barber Shop, 
Len’s Christian Health Food Store. I assume one can un- 
pack the advertising into something like this: 


(6) We are good Christians; if you are a good 


Christian, you will patronize this business. 


If I am in fact a good Christian, there seems nothing 
objectionable about accepting that appeal, or about vot- 
ing for a a candidate with whom I share my faith. On the 
other hand, what if I am a Jew and refuse to patronize 
the Christian Family Market or any business that adver- 
tises itself what way? Does my action fall into the same 
class, should it be evaluated by the same standards, as the 
Christian supporting Christian business? Am I being bi- 
ased? Am I wrong to do so? How can it be right—by 
what standards can it be right or permissible—to patron- 
ize a business because it calls itself Christian, and wrong 
to refuse to patronize it on the same grounds? The two 
cases sound different, but is there a defensible distinctions 
that underlies our (my?) reaction? It seems unlikely that 
the distinction between enabling and impoverishing connec- 
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tions of point of view and assertion line up in any consistent 
way, even prima facie, with the difference between Chris- 
tians patronizing and Jews refusing to buy at businesses 
that advertise themselves that way. That lack of immedi- 
ate symmetry is one good sign that we have before us a 
situation that does not call for disembodied mind and the 
elimination of point of view. 


III 


Ascriptions of bias depend on the kind of relation in- 
volved between point of view and thing stated. Moreover, 
there can be no purely formal test for bias, because it also 
depends on the description of point of view and the content 
of the statement. 


(7) I think mathematics is boring because I had 
a bunch of bad math teachers in high school. 

(8) I think blacks are criminal because I was 
robbed a bunch of times by blacks. 


By the criteria I have articulated so far, (7) seems to 
qualify as an admission of bias, since it asserts a causal 
rather than rational connection between point of view, or 
a history of experiences, and an assertion, while (8) asserts 
a rational connection, presenting evidence for my evalua- 
tion. But while (7) implies the self-ascription of bias, (8) 
usually does not: one might want to infer that the person 
who utters (8) is biased, and that would require further 
argument, but the statement itself does not implicate it. 
But that difference seems superficial compared to the dif- 
ference in content between the two statements. One piece 
of evidence for the difference between statements that im- 
ply bias and those that give reason to impute bias is that 
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in responding to statements like (8) one is usually not so 
much disagreeing with the content as with the speaker’s 
right to say it. Earlier, in connection with (2b), I pointed 
out that because a statement is “biased” in the sense that 
one can give a causal account of its utterance, one cannot 
infer that it is therefore false; similarly, the truth of a state- 
ment is not always an adequate defense against charges of 
bias—that is the problem with (8), and arguing against the 
conclusion that blacks are criminals by trying to show that 
it is false, or unproved, is not likely to be successful. In 
fact, just how to engage the speaker of (8) in argument 
is the difficult question for critical thinking and bias. For 
certain purposes, it could, I suppose, be useful to treat as 
coherent talk about bias against mathematics, or ever bias 
against bias, but the contexts in which such talk makes 
sense should not be taken as standard. The differences in 
content suggest that the math teacher responding to (7) 
would be foolish to treat the speaker in the same way as 
someone (black or white) should treat the speaker of (8). 
If bias is an interesting phenomenon, it is because certain 
kinds of points of view distort or prevent (or enable) certain 
kinds of undesirable practical judgments. Racism, religious 
prejudice, jingoism, sexism, are not just good examples of 
bias; were it not for such phenomena, bias—as opposed to 
the more general and more philosophically interesting phe- 
nomena of embodied vs disembodied mind that provoke the 
hermeneutical treatment of prejudices are pre-judgments 
based on tradition—would not be worth attention for the 
theory and practice of critical thinking.® The image of the 
biased and the straight, with its corollary ideal of remov- 
ing all bias, makes sense where disembodied mind is an 
ideal; I suggest that in most practical as opposed to theo- 
retical contexts, where the object of understanding is other 
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people, the correction of bias does not result in its oppo- 
site, straight thinking, because the omniscient viewpoint 
and Archimedean point is not available for practice. If in 
the disembodied context, the ideal is the one right point of 
view, for practical purposes the ideal is the more compli- 
cated one of an orchestration of plural points of view.® 

Nationalism, for example, was one of those supersti- 
tions that was supposed to evaporate, along with religion, 
when the force of reason flourished. To act reasonable is 
to act according to universal rather than parochial criteria; 
if reason and point of view are incompatible and reason is 
truly the voice from nowhere, then all expressions of point 
of view are expressions of bias—arguments from authority 
and declarations of self-interest are among the worst forms 
of bias, because the self-righteousness and innocence with 
which they are asserted makes them all the more difficult 
to rebut—and should disappear with the progress of civi- 
lization and with the development of each individual mind. 
One of the scandalous facts about bias, and about point of 
view in general, is that the most adventitious and accidental 
ties between point of view and judgment are frequently the 
most powerful. The disappointing moral I draw from that 
is that our standard methods for eliminating bias, which 
consist mainly in making prejudices explicit (plus appeals 
to emotions such as shame), are likely to be successful in 
proportion to the unimportance of the case, the ease with 
which judgement is detached from point of view. 


George Santayana observed somewhere that our 
nationality is like our relations with women— 
far too implicated in our moral nature to be 
changed honorably, and far too accidental to be 
worth changing. This corresponds exactly to the 
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Wittgensteinian double basis for the legitimation 
of the hold which conceptual custom has over us: 
the rules of language are far too implicated in our 
whole way of life to be changeable without deep 
disruption, and at the same time they are far too 
contingent to deserve reform. They bind us be- 
cause they are oh so ultimate and because they 
are ever so trite and ordinary. They are too ulti- 
mate to be changed and too optional to be worth 
changing. This is the double vindication: they 
stand both beyond and beneath the compliment 
of rational opposition.’ 


IV 


My patriotic, religious and racial examples remind us 
that bias, prejudice, authority, interest, and all the other 
connections between point of view and judgment are usu- 
ally not in the first place a relation between a judgment and 
an individual mind but of a mind that belongs to groups 
and has friends and associates.* We will not do very well 
in reasoning about the kinds of bias that are practically 
important without placing the connection of point of view 
to statement in history and social context. Bias is in the 
first instance an attitude of a member of a group about a 
member of a group; more generally point of view is “par- 
tial” in an undesirable sense in practical, human affairs, 
while point of view can be quite innocent when dealing, for 
example, with natural phenomena. When I regard a falling 
body as a mathematical point susceptible of mathematical 
description, “failing” to note its color, its ownership, its 
age, etc., my understanding is in no way faulted for all it 
ignores but if I think of someone only as a member of a 
group—foreigners, people on welfare, the downtrodden— 
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I may be failing to treat that person “as an individual” 
and that can, for certain purposes, be a real failing.® Paul 
and Rudinow’s recommendations (e.g., p. 134) of flexibil- 
ity, open-mindedness and “comprehensiveness” make sense, 
therefore, in practical contexts in a way that does not carry 
over, as it should not, to thinking in general. Just when 
partiality is a fault can be an open and difficult question, to 
which Paul and Rudinow’s remarks offer no help. Whether 
treating a potential criminal as a person open to influence 
by costs and benefits and nothing else fails to treat the 
whole person is not decidable by any simple test, including 
whether such treatment reduces crime. 


That is the reason that the content of bias, and not just 
its formal description as a distorting connection of point of 
view to statement, is a necessary part of our understanding. 
And just as love is an extreme case of such belonging, so 
love notoriously offers some extreme connections between 


point of view and judgment, and so my final example: 


Every Jack sees in his own particular Jill charms 
and perfections to the enchantment of which we 
stolid onlookers are stone-cold...Is he in excess, 
being in this matter a maniac? or are we victims 
of pathological anesthesia as regards Jill’s magi- 
cal importance? Surely the latter; surely to Jack 
are the profounder truths revealed; surely poor 
Jill’s palpitating little lifethrobs are among the 
wonders of creation, are worthy of this little sym- 
pathetic interest; and it is to our shame that the 
rest of us cannot feel like Jack.'° 
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How do we answer James’ question? What evidence 
could one point to either to confirm or refute his confident, 
“sure,” assertions? 


Without a long theoretical excursion into hermeneu- 
tics, I think it fair to say that point of view can some- 
times increase the depth of understanding, and can some- 
times parochially restrict the thinker, the enabling and 
impoverishing connections I mentioned above. Biases be- 
long to that large class of errors that survive because they 
are functional-not just psychologically comforting, and cer- 
tainly not just the result of logical fallacies such as hasty 
generalization, but cognitively functional. They help us 
to think, even if they help us to think wrong. Bias is a 
difficult practical problem, of great interest for the teach- 
ing of critical thinking, because of the difficulties of distin- 
guishing instances of bias from statements of authority or 
interest. But, in case that does not make the problem dif- 
ficult enough, the theoretical problems of bias come from 
fairly assessing the costs and benefits of points of view. Our 
reluctance to agree with James without further argument 
comes from an ineliminable ambivalence about the bene- 
fits and drawbacks of both the disembodied and embodied 
mind. Then the interesting practical problem, with weighty 
implications for teaching critical thinking, is how to have 
the benefits of partial vision without its drawbacks, how 
to take advantage of the affirmative values of adherence 
to God and country without the chauvinisms and bigotries 
that such affiliations seem so often to engender. One of the 
sources of resistance to the destruction of bias is an uncon- 
scious recognition of the benefits of point of view. For this 
reason I am far less sanguine than Paul and Rudinow that 
bias often is mitigated by being pointed out. It is far from 
clear that such adherence is a force that is weakened on 
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being made conscious. 


Notes 


1. For a more complete discussion of this point, see Jon Elster, “Belief, 
Bias and Ideology,” Rationality and Relativism, Martin Hollis and Stephen 
Lukes (eds.), MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1982, pp. 123-148. E.g., p. 
130: “There is no reason to suppose that beliefs shaped by a social position 
tend to serve the interests of the persons in that position.” p. 143: “There 
is no reason to suppose that beliefs that serve certain interests are also to 
be explained by those interests.” 

2. The Sovereignty of Good (Schocken, New York, 1971), p. 40. 

3. In The Sovereignty of Good, Murdoch uses the example of the 
mother-in-law M who thinks that her son has married beneath him, then 
recognizes that her judgments are biased and tries to change them. Mur- 
doch’s description of M’s action point to the contrast between my approach 
and Paul and Rudinow’s: “What M is er hypothesi attempting to do is not 
just to see D accurately but to see her justly or lovingly. Notice the rather 
¢.fferent image of freedom which this at once suggests. Freedom is not 
the sudden jumping of the isolated will in and out of an impersonal logi- 
cal complex, it is a function of the progressive attempt to see a particular 
object clearly” (p. 23). 

4. See also the useful classification with which Elster (“Belief”) begins: 
“An ideology is a set of beliefs of [sic] values that can be explained through 
the (non-cognitive) interest or position of some social group...Ideological 
beliefs belong to the more general class of biased beliefs, and the distinction 
between interest and position corresponds to the more general distinction 
between distortion and illusion as forms of bias.” 

5. The more general problem that, in Paul and Rudinow’s words, “one’s 
orientation within a particular discipline or commitment to a particular 
school of thought can make one more or less blind on occasion, or even 
systematically, to relevant features of a situation,” deserves treatment, in 
critical thinking, separate from the more specific considerations of bias. 

Within the enormous literature on this general problem, one neglected 
work of special interest to critical thinking is Kenneth Burke’s appro- 
priation of Veblen’s idea of “occupational psychosis” in Permanence and 
Change. 

6. This point is well put by David Luban in “Explaining Dark Times: 
Hannah Arendt’s Theory of Theory,” Social Research 50 (1983), pp. 228-9. 

It is not just that it is difficult in practice to ascertain the 


objective state of affairs. The problem is rather that the ob- 
jective state of affairs is radically decentered: it offers us no 
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Archimedean point from which it can be comprehended, be- 
cause every point is Archimedean. Every participant in pol- 
itics is potentially an initiator of action based on his or her 
perspective: thus perspectival facts are among the objective 
facts of the matter. Conversely, no fact bearing on a situation 
can be translated into action without passing through the eye 
of the needle that each individual perspective is. Thus only 
perspectival interpretations are politically meaningful. As we 
have seen, moreover, the basic concepts of practical politics— 
-strength, unity, support—refer not to unequivocal facts but to 
coincidences of perspective. This is why controlled experiment 
is impossible: in politics to control the variables is to erase the 
data. Theories are underdetermined because historical events 
are overdetermined. 


One reason one cannot simply assert that point of view should always 
be eliminated in theoretical contexts, but never in practical ones is that 
there are some practical situations in which point of view is bias—those 
are the practical problems calling for justice and fairness. In addition, the 
extent to which my thought is embedded, tied to my situation, is in part a 
matter of choice: I can choose whether this is a time when I should respond 
to something as a Christian, as a doctor, as an American, etc. 

7. Ernest Gellner, Relativism and the Social Science, 160. A distinction 
along these lines is made by Hannah Arendt, who makes it the difference 
between interest and opinion. 


Interest and opinion are entirely different political phenom- 
ena. Politically, interests are relevant only as group interests, 
and for the purification of such group interests it seems to suf- 
fice that they are represented in such a way that their partial 
character is a safeguard under all conditions, even under the 
condition that the interest of one group happens to be the in- 
terest of the majority. Opinions, on the contrary, never belong 
to groups but exclusively to individuals, who ‘exert their rea- 
son cooly and freely,’ and no multitude, be it the multitude of 
a part of the whole of society, will ever be capable of forming 
an opinion. Opinions will arise whenever men communicate 
freely with one another and have the right to make their views 
public; but these views in their endless variety seem to stand 
also in need of purification and representation. 


Hannah Arendt, On Revolution (New York, Viking, 1962), p. 229. 
9. William James, Talks to Teacher (n.p), 286. 
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10. I have discussed this difference, which implies an obligation towards 
pluralism in the human sciences, but not in the natural sciences, in a paper 
dedicated to my former teacher Joseph Schwab; Eugene Garver, “Theory 
and Practice: Variations on a Theme by Prometheus,” Curriculum Inquiry 
13 (1984). 
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